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THE OLD MILL AT NEWPORT. 
“Amill. ... that never difference kenned 
*Twixt days for work and holy-tides for rest, 
But always wrought and ground the neighbor’s grist.” 
HAT it is impossible for men to know they 
are always ready to imagine. Hence 
many who are dumb at the Quincy Quarries are 
eloquent at Dighton Rock. while those who among 
the ruins of Thebes would be as mute as Mem- 
non, are garrulous at Newport, and tell us every- 
thing we could possibly desire to know about the 
Old Mill. This time-worn structure has been the 
theme of much antiquarian pottering. Even thé 
Royal Society of Denmark has exhausted its learn- 
ing and ingenuity in the fruitless endeavor to 
settle the question of its origin, and so the ‘Old 
Mill” still remains the Sphinx of Rhode Island, 
absolutely refusing to give up its secret. Never- 
theless there are those who would have us be- 
lieve that this structure is the work of the wan- 
dering Northmen who discovered these shoros in 
pre-Columbian times. 

Many of those who read this essay may havo 
visited this ancient piece of masonry during their 
summer rambles at Newport, and may have 
shared in the general desire to know something 
of its origin—a desire more easily awakened than 
satisfied. Peter Easton, an old settler of New- 
port, wrote in his diary, in the year 1663, “ This 
year we built our first windmill.’’ Now, does this 
prove that this old tower, now styled a “ mill,” 
had no existence previous to that time? Mr. 
Laing, the accomplished translator of the ‘‘ Heim- 
skringla,”’ concludes so, and writing from over the 
water says, in reference to the argument of the an- 
tiquarians who claim for it a more ancient his- 
tory, “‘ Those sly rogues of Americans dearly love 
a quiet hoax.’’ That the Icelandic navigators 
visited the coast of North America Mr. 
Laing fully believes, in common with all 
intelligent and well-informed historians; but 
in regard to this particular question, as 
well as that of the famous Dighton Rock, 
he seems to be unnecessarily skeptical. That 
these visitors from Iceland spent some time in 
New England is also sufficiently evident. The 
party led by Thorfinn, as the Sagas prove, passed 
two winters somewhere near Buzzard’s Bay, pro- 
bably in the vicinity of Mount Hope. In this 
colony was born the first child of foreign parent- 
age born in America, Snorre, son of Gudrid, the 
wife of Thorfinn. This child attained to manhood, 
and his grandson Thorlak was made a bishop, 
and compiled a code of laws for the Church of 
Iceland. The learned Prof. Finn Magnussen, and 
Thorwaldsen the sculptor, were among his des- 
cendants. In thechurch at Reyjiavik, in Iceland, 
is @ beautiful marble font, the production and 
gift of the great artist, in’ acknowledgment of 
his descent. Still, the cause of truth should not 
be allowed to suffer for the sake of proving a 
theory about the Old Mill. The credit of the 
Northmen is in no way to be compromised. 
Thus far their historic importance has been wiil- 
ingly acknowledged, though such is hardly the 
ase in regard to this Sphinx. In very truth, this 





old ‘watch-tower, or whatever else it may have 
been, has suffered exceedingly at the hands of the 
antiquarians. Those busy mills which excited 
the wrath of Don Quixote were a deal betier off. 
’Tis a pity the old Norse architect failed to write 
its history in good, honest Runes upon the stony 
wall. So, too, if he had adopted the quadrangu- 
lar form, there might have been some precious 
memento deposited at its base to tell its story, 
and relieve the anxiety of the Royal Society of 
Denmark ; but, to confess the truth, this poor, un- 
intelligible thing is round, and has no talkative 
corner-stone. 

But are you curious to know, reader, in what 
way the Old Mill at Newport concerns you? Pos- 
sibly it stands for something. Shakespeare says. 
you remember, that all the world is a stage. 
Now, may we not consider all the world a mill, 
with equal reason? That wise old Afghan poet, 
Ashraf Khan, who sang two hundred years ago 
among the mountains of Roh, at Jeast entertained 
some such notion. He says: 


The revolving heavens are a mill, and man the grain 
therein : 

He is no sooner in the world, than he will into meal be 
ground. 


This is improved upon by Longfellow, who writes 
in an aphorism : 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small, 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all. 


Now, as I have spoken of this Old Mill, con- 
cerning which we have no positive knowledge, 
let me tell you something of another which 
has s more intelligible history. The struc- 
ture at Newport may or may not be of 
Northern origin, but this one beyond question is 
a genuine Icelandic creation. ’Twas built by one 
of their mystic song-smiths, and the account of 
it is preserved in that venerable repository of 
poetic genius the Older Edda of Semund the Ice- 
lander—a work which is destined ultimately to 
take a lofty rank, and share the world’s venera- 
tion with the works of Homer and Virgil. The 
structure of the Icelandic verse is peculiar, which 
is seen by the quotations below ; but on, the 
whole the interest is quite as well supported, 
notwithstanding the occasional obscurities, as in 
the literal translations of the poets of Greece 
and Rome. 

It appears that Frothi, King of Denmark, bad 
a mill in which were two querns of such im- 
mense weight that no one could be found strong 
enough to turn them. These stones were also 
endowed with such virtue as to be able to pro- 
duce in grinding whatever the grinder might 
wish for. The king finally obtained two slaves, 
who were sisters, named Menia and Fenia, who 
were gifted with the necessary strength, whom 
he brought home to the quern to grind, like Sam- 
son in his prison-house. Arriving here, they 
were at once ordered to grind gold, peace, and 
prosperity, without even stopping to rest longer 
than the cuckoo was silent or a song could be 
sung. At this point of the story the poet says: 

They sang and whirled 





the grumbling stone, 





so that Frothi’s folk 
mostly slept. 


At last, Menia thus addressed her sister : 


Let us grind riches to Frothi! 
let us grind him happy 

in plenty «f substance, 

on our gladdening quern. 


Let him brood over treasures! 
let him wake to his will! 

let him sleep on down! 

there is well ground ! 


Then Fenia sings : 


Thou wast not, Frothi, 
sufficiently provident, 

tho’ persuasively eloquent, 
when thou boughtest slaves. 
thou boughtest for strength 
and for outward looks ; 

but of their ancestry 

didst nothing ask. 


Now are we come 

to the king’s house 

unpitied, 

and held as thralls. 

the earth bites our feet beneath, 
and the cold above ; 

we drive an enemy’s quern ; 
sad it is at Frothi’s house. 


This thought maddens them, and in a fit of 
true feminine fury they resolve to take revenge. 
Accordingly, despising the king’ commiand,they 
wish for an army, Fenia singing at the same 
time— 

An army must come 


hither forwith 
and burn the town ! 


And as they whirl the mighty quern their wish is 
granted, and armed men pour forth in troops. 
At the same time Mysinger, 2 famcus sea rover, 
arrives, and, landing his men, combines with 
these soldiers to slay Frothi and destroy the 
town. Mysinger now takes the sisters on board 
his ship, together with the magic mill, and orders 
them to grind salt. Then again they become er- 
raged, and grind so furiously that the ship 
founders and sinks with the mighty grist to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Now, I have thrown little light on the history 
of the Old Mill at Newport, but another equally 
vexed question has thus been incidentally settled, 
and hereafter I trust that no philosopher at least 
will ever inquire why the sea is salt. 








WHAT AMERICAN LITERATURE NEEDS. 
T is undeniably true that the impression 
which the world at large has of American 
literature is that it is weak. Among the literary 
men of the country are elegant essayists, poets, 
and historians, but so far there is a painful lack 
of athletes, of strongly prondunced and individu. 
alized writers, of men whose works are destined 
to live by virtue of their inherent, vitality. This 
deficiency is the more noticeable because in the 
departments of statesmanship and oratory the 
country can show a list of names that is second 
tonone that ever appeared in a free community ; 
and in the study of those sciences which deal 
with the well-being and progress of industrial 
communities, we exhibit a greater proportion of 
scientific men of extended reputation than any 
other nation except Great Britain. Two impor- 
tant wants have been supplied, to wit: (1) A 
class of minds fitted to develop the physical 
resources of the country; and (2) @ class of 
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statesmen and orators competent to guide aright 
the destinies of the nation. It is in great 
rasasure due to the fact that the old race of 
statesmen has died out, that the present evils 
have come upon us. Hence it follows that the 
really eminent names in the history of the coun- 
try are those of its statesmen, its public orators, 
its great engineers and inventors. 

A development in the higher departments of 
intellectual effort is still to be made, and it may 
be that the war is to infuse into our literature 
that vital force which it has so much needed. 
We have among us a class of poets certainly of 
no mean abilities, but no one thinks of comparing 
them with Tennyson or either of the Brownings 
—and these are not the highest names in English 
poetical literature. We have historians who 
stand well in the world of letters, but they are 
not to be compared with Hume and ,Gibbon and 
Hallam and Macaulay. In the department of 
belles-'ettres we have done better, as witness the 
writings of Irving, Paulding, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Hillard, Mitchell, and others whose names might 
be mentioned. But the unwelcome truth remains 
that America is still without a distinctive litera- 
ture, and can boast of special preeeminence in no 
single department. 

It is no pleasure for us to write thus, nor do 
we expect it will give pleasure to our readers. 
But we speak the truth. We state these facts 
with no other purpose than to correct that public 
opinion which is satisfied with the progress that 
American literature has made, and neither ex- 
pects nor hopes for better things in the future. 
This opinion is all wrong. Nothing short of the 
highest possible attainments should satisfy the 
American people. Forourselves, we have strong 
hopes that the present struggle will have as 
marked an effect upon the literature of our coun- 
try as the French Revolution had upon the liter- 
ature of modern Europe. 

Let it be understood. once for all, that what our 
literature wants is power, vitality, distinctive- 
ness, positiveness. We need a rougher, stronger 
race of literary athletes. And to aid in fostering 
such a class of writers the one great requisite is 
trenchant, unsparing, vigorous criticism. The 
public mind must learn to be intolerant of medi- 
ocrity, of anything and everything that is merely 
passable. This temper must be exercised at 
once. That there is a craving for more 
vigorous writing is shown by the popular taste 
for sensation literature, which is neither 
truth nor vigor, but only a poor semblance 
ofeach. It has been well described as common- 
place in delirium tremens, and the description is 
an apt vne. This craving for excitement is, we 
hold, indicative of a literature yet to come that 
shall be permeated throughout with something 
of that sturdiness of character, that tenacity of 
purpose, that inextinguishable desire for some- 
thing better than what has already been attained, 
which are in such a marked degree the char- 
acteristics of the American people. Grit, good 
Anglo-Saxon grit, accompanied by natural force 
—this is what should be injected into our nation- 
al literature The day for elegant mediocrity, 
once so popular, is passed. We must begin 
anew and consign to oblivion everything that 
lacks virility, and welcome only such productions 
as bear the stamp of inborn manliness. 

We have alluded to the need of honest, un- 
sparing criticism. It is unpleasant because it is 
unusaal. Look at the periodicals of the country, 
and with the exception of a few quarterlies 
which nobody reads, observe. how few there are 
that dare to criticise with perfect impartiality. 
Friendship for the author, or, what is more come 
mon, a pecuniary regard for advertisers, too often 
smooths the critic’s pen, which should be hard 
and pointed. Of course, criticism is not fault- 
finding; nor does honest authorship consist in 
sending motes to editors, in which kind treatment 





of new publications is besought. We are op- 
posed, to each of these alike. The first sign of a 
renovated literature, we may remark here, will 
be a higher style of criticism than has been 
current, and the development of a class of critics 
who will deal fairly with all books committed to 
their consideration, regardless of atithors or pub- 
lishers. Depend upon it, a better day for Ameri- 
can literature is at hand, though in its dawn the 
feeble light of all that may precede it fade away 
into nothingness. 








FIRE-FLIES8. 

Tis June, and all the lowland swamps 

Are rich with tufted reeds and ferns, 
And filmy with the vaporous damps 

That rise when twilight’s crimson burns ; 
And as the deepening dusk of night 
Steals purpling up from vale to height, 
The wanton fire flies show their fitful light. 


Soft gleams on clover-blooms they fling, 
And glimmer in each shadowy dell, 
Or downward, with a sudden swing, 
Fall, as of old a Pleiad fell ; 
And on the fields bright gems they strow, 
And up and down the meadow go, 
And through the forest wander to and fro. 


They store no hive, nor earthy cell, 
They sip no honey from the rose ; 
By day unseen, unknown they dwell, 
Nor aught of their rare gift disclose : 
Yet, when the night upon the swamps 
Calls out the murk and misty damps 
They pierce the shadows with their shining lamps. 


Now ye who in life’s garish light, 
Unseen, unknown, walk to and fro, 
When Death shall bring a dreamless nighi, 
May ye not find your lamps aglow? 
God works, we know not why nor how, 
And one day, lights, close hidden now, 
May blaze like gems upon an angel’s brow ! 








SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS. 


il is a relief amid the present turmoil of war 

and pol‘tics to know that seventy gentlemen 
dined together at Delmonico’s, on Thursday last. 
the occasion being a convention in this city of the 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of the state of New York. 
These associations are formed in various locali- 
ties by gentlemen of more or less leisure, who 
find their pastime in the manly and health-giving 
recreation of field sports, and their main object 
is to check the wanton destruction of the various 
creatures coming under the denomination of game, 
with which our fields, forests, and waters have 
been so bounteously stocked by nature. The 
object is a laudable one in itself, and should not 
be lightly disregarded even in the midst of the 
grave circumstances through which we are mov- 
ing. 

Looking to precedent, we cannot but fear that 
extinction is destined to be the fate of most of the 
nobler animals peculiar to our wild districts. In 
England, the march of cultivation years ago 
proved fatal to many of the native animals. The 
great bustard is long since extinct, driven inch 
by inch from its territory as the moorlands were 
inclosed; and that magnificent wood-grouse, the 
capercailzie. has disappeaied with the forests in 
which it found its shelter and subsistence. Once 
the woodlands of Ireland were roamed by the 
mighty elk, whose bones alone bear witness now 
to his ancient magnificenee. The moa of Aus- 
tralia is already reduced to a myth, and pamph- 
lets are written about it whenever its track ap- 
pears by the oozy margin of some river. Every- 
where the existence of the larger “‘ fere’’ appears 
to be incompatible with the presence of civilized 
man. 


And so, byeand-by, as the tide of immigration 
rolls onward, the wild buffalo of the plains must 
give way to the domestic cow, and goats will 
browse where the great-horned wapiti as yet 
asserts his rights of verderie. More distant, per- 








haps, but yet to be reckoned among the things 





that must be, is the extinction of the moose end 
caribou, both of which may yet dwell, though 
sparsely, for many years to come, in the unprofit- 
able wilds to which they are flying for refuge be- 
fore the ring of the lumberman’s ax. Game 
laws are insufficient for the protection of such 
great denizens of the wilderness as these, their 
extinction being a sure consequence, indeed, of 
the civilization which brings the laws with it. 


Something may be done, however, to preserve 
and encourage the many beautiful species of quad- 
‘upeds and birds whose extinction is not a neces- 
sary result of encroachments upon the primitive 
forest. Tracts of woodland must long continue 
to exist in certain portions of our most cultivated 
districts, and these will still give shelter to the 
common deer, which is not so easily driven from 
its haunts as the larger species already referred 
to. 
woodcock, for instance—are attracted by the fer- 
tile clearings and rich meadows opened by the in- 
dustry of man, where, also, endless varieties of 
small birds, unknown to the primitive woods, 
soon begin to make their appearance. 

In this country it is the privilege of every man 
to claim equal rights with his ‘neighbor as re- 
gards the hunting of gamo and the taking of fish, 
and the chief end and object of game laws is 
simply to prevent him from availing himself of 
that privilege at improper seasons. The utter 
recklessness with which game has heretofore been 
destroyed in this country during the breeding 
season has long been a subject of complaint 
among true sportsmen. For sheer destructive- 
ncs3, indeed, the settler who undertakes to “ im- 
prove ’’ a country is often worse than the savage 
who formerly held sway over ii. We know of 
extensive woodland tracts in which the wild 
turkey abounded not many years ago, but where 
it isnow among things of the past, owing to the 
rapacious folly of trapping it at all seasons of the 
year. In many a river which abounded with 
salmon and trout twenty years since, there is not 
now a fin tobe seen. Greedy men speared them 
during the spawning season. Ignorant or 
thoughtless men constructed dams after such 
bungling fashion as to prevent the fish from 
ascending the rivers, while others discharged the 
debris from their saw-mills and factories in such 
an unjustifiable and unnecessary way as to pollute 
the waters and destroy the fish. A few years 
ago the legislature of Canada took hold of these 
matters earnestly. Laws were enacted prohibit- 
ing the destruction of salmon and other fish 
during the spawning season, and compelling 
millers and other riverside industrials to regulate 
their dams and waste-weirs according to certain 
principles. Inspectors were appointed to see that 
these laws were carried out effectually, and the 
result is that the fish are now returning by 
myriads to the rivers previously abandoned by 
them. : 

We believe that, in many of our states, the 
laws are sufficiently stringent with regard to 
the preservation of game; but the main difli- 
culty in a country like this is to have such laws 
carried fully into effect. In this matter sports- 
men’s clubs can be of the greatest benefit. They 
have generally taken the ground, we believe, that 
the dealer is the delinquent upon whom the 
sharp eye of the detective ought to rest. This is 
as it should be. Tho rapacious dealer is the root 
of the evil, and it is comparatively easy to detect 
him in the practice of keeping game for sale at 
improper seasons. Cut him off, and the poach- 
er’s occupation is gone. 

Apart from the subject of the game laws, 8 
word or two about the birds of bright plumage 
and sweet song may not be out of place. In 
many parts of the country the extinction of these 
ornaments to our fields and gardens is a foregoné 
conclusion, unless they too are allowed to claim 





the protection of the law. We trust that this 


Some of the game-birds—tho quai] and | 
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matter will everywhere be properly attended to. 
Every true sportsman is a naturalist, and we 
doubt not that the gentlemen composing the 
clubs will take such means as they may consider 
best for preserving and encouraging creatures 
which, harmless in themselves, are among the 
most beautiful objects with which nature has 
favored us. It is folly to maintain that the cul- 
tivator is a loser by the bird. A year or 
two since the farmers of certain districts in 
England declared war upon the feathered throng, 
because of depredations committed by them upon 
the grain. Now the grubs and the caterpillars 
and the other creeping things are devastating by 
myriads the fields from which the birds were 
banished, and it is a matter of gratification to us 
to learn that the thick-headed clodpoles who 
banished them have thus come to grief. 








TOWN versus COUNTRY. 


VERY year the tide sets more broadly and 
strongly from the town to the country, and 
it seems to be taken almost for granted that we 
shall all of us have a breath of fresh air from 
green fields, a scent of new-mown hay, a drive 
through wild forests, and a dip in cool waters. 
Yet it is not easy to define exactly the American 
creed on the subject of rural life, so various are 
its confessions and so shifting is the practice 
We hardly think that our people are ready to re- 
peat the old-fashioned malediction’ on the town, 
and claim for the country an: exclusive birthright 
from God. Many who went from the town in 
disgust to hide themselves in some charming 
rural retreat find themselves soon satiated with 
quiet and nature, and sighing for the wicked old 
world, with which they found that their quarrel 
was that of a lover, not that of a foe. The num- 
ber of country seats for sale is a noticeable fea- 
ture of recent years, and we see little disposition 
on the part of wealthy families to transfer their 
headquarters from the city to the country house, 
and thus fall into the old English ways of living. 
In many cases fine country houses with large 
farms have been exchanged for city lots, and per- 
haps the prevailing tendency of wealthy families 
now is either to concentrate their means and 
thought upon their town life, or to vary this life 
by carrying its style and caste into a villa of their 
own at some great watering-place. With the 
plainer class of well-to-do people the growing 
usage is to rent some cottage or farmhouse for 
the summer season, and thus secure the freedom 
and health of the country without the care and 
cost of a second establishment. All over the 
land now our people thus swarm into the fields 
and woods, and we know of farmers who not 
only design their own homes, but build snug cot- 
tages for the accommodation of summer guests. 


It is clear to us that we are understanding for 
ourselves the merits of country life in its rela- 
tions to the town, and those of us who do a little 
farming for ourselves, and enjoy vastly our own 
Vegetables and fruit and eggs and milk and 
lawn and grove, are quite ready to confess with 
the city runaways in our neighborhood that these 
fields are not in themselves altogether Paradise, 
and they leave some great human wants unsup- 
plied. Glorify nature as much as we may, we 
are enthusiasts at her court. Man is after all 
the nobler work of God and the necessary inter- 
preter and complement of nature. The most 
charming scenery soon loses its zest without hu- 
man society, and no landscape has of itself been 
sufficient to educate a family or a village. In 
fact, the great admirers and poets of na‘ure have 
been eminently men of society, and have found 
the solitude of the fields and woods most charm- 
ing when most suggestive of their experiences in 
the world. They who find nymphs in the woods 
carried them thither in their own loving fanciei), 





and they who hear fairy voices in running waters 
have prattling spirits in their own memories. 
The great pastoral poets have made nature echo 
their own thoughts and feelings, and the “ Excur- 
sion”’ of the master of them all is less a note- 
book of the Lake country than a diary of his old 
life in the stony world. 


Hence one of the great charms of nature to city 
people. She chats with them about themselves, 
aliows them to ruminate at ease upon the 
impressions of their usual and more agitated 
life, and withholds uew sensations that the stock 
already on hand may be well exhausted or digest- 
ed. Let any man test this remark by his own 
experience of a few days in the woods. He finds 
himself face to face with his own life, as he rarely 
is in the town. His home, his friends, his bu;i- 
ness, his hopes, his fears, all look him in the eye, 
until the green leaves open to him the journal of 
his career, and the brooks babble to him of what- 
ever has been most memorable in his own sayings 
and doings. In time the charm ceases, and he 
becomes hungry for new material, new nutriment 
from human society, to ruminate upon. He 
longs for companionship, and, unless pleasant 
friends are near, he delights in a jaunt to town, 
or in a revel in the books and papers that bring 
the life of the town to his solitude. 


Some men indeed there are of such introversial 
habit or such an original turn ‘as to need litile 
stimulus from the wold. Kant could have 
written his “Critique of Reason” in the Black 
Forest as well as in Kénigsberg. and Edwards 
needed no libraries nor coteries to help him out } 
with his speculations on the * Will’’ and the 
“ Affections *” at Stockbridge and Northampton. 
But few of us are of this stamp, and if we divide, 
as we justly may, intelligent p-oplo into two 
classes, the original and the genial, or those who 
make thought and those who tak: it from them, 
the latter is by far the more numerous. Most of 
us depend greatly upon society and sympathy for 
our interest and incentive, and the great attrac- 
tion of city life is a tacit confession that we like 
to be where the most of the thinking and working 
of the human race is done, and we are not left 
to the meager product of our own brains or to the 
small talk of a little village. Undoubtedly this 
iz one of the causes of the obvious preference of 
the flow for the city, hard as its laws and 
fashions must seem to them. A laborer in a 
small cottage under the trees is a far more pic- 
turesque and dignified person than in a cily 
garret in a tenant castle; yet labor seeks the 
city in preference and in great part undoubtedly 
from the satisfaction of being in the crowd and 
having the cheap pleasure of living in the great 
society and feeling something of its zest. 


If we were asked to point out the most desira- 
ble form of country life for a man of average ca- 
pacity and moderate means to lead, we would 
advise him to enjoy simple rura] pleasures, and 
teach his family to enjoy them. He can, with 
due effort and selection, have a little place of 
his own in the country at small cost; and. if he 
be willing to sacrifice architectural ambition, he 
may have a pleasant summer home, with ample 
grounds, orchard and garden, at less outlay than 
is required to pay what would be called moderate 
bills at fashionable watering-places. Here, away 
from the great world, the family may pass a few 
months of quiet, health, and instruction, with 
friends enough to keep away stagnation, and not 
fashion enough to tempt folly or dissipation. True, 
indeed, the days and especially the evenings 
may sometimes te a little too quiet, but a wise 
culture will learn to enliven them. True, too, that 
the market may be scant of dainties for the table, 
and of game for husband and wife hunting, but 
health need not lose by simple fare. nor grace and 
beauty spoil by being kept out of heated rooms 





and fevering dances and vexatious competitions. 


Then, too, the simple country home becomes lovee 
lier with every season, and bears marks of the 
taste and refinement of the fam‘ly, and may be a 
welcome retreat when hard fortune strips them 
of city luxuries, or age seeks a quiet resting- 
place after the labor and the passion of life are 
over. Probably most of our successful city mer- 
chants and professional men squander upon vani- 
ties mouey enough to secure to their ch ldren a 
pleasant home in the country, with healih fer 
the passing years and dignity for the dark 


times that sooner or later are likely to come 


upon all. 
EEE 


REVIEWS. 


SOME MODERN PHILOLOGY.* 


N estimating the value of any scientific work, 
two things are to be taken into consideration. 
First, the amount of fact and the kind of fact 
stated, and accurately stated; and second, the 
manner of stating it and of presenting it to the 
public. Ifweexamine the present book in either 
of these way-, we shall find it defective. The first 
volume of the work was published in 1859, to whch 
an additional chapter has since been added. The 
second volume appears for the first time in book 
form, though its substance was previously printed 
in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” The title of the work 
is too comprehensive and a little misleading, as 
the book consists cnly of several essays on philo- 
logical subjects, treated alter modern methods, or 
rather containing some of the results of modern 
investigations. The first essay is a historical 
sketch of the Indo-European languages. This is 
a very intelligent and succinct account of the 
languages of that c'ass and of their mutual re‘a- 
tions. It seems to be principally compiled from 
Bopp and Schleicher, and is more extensive, 
and on that account better, than the sketch given 
by Miller in his ‘* Science of Language,** though 
it is not stated in an as interesting way as that. 
We must, however, dissent from the statement 
that the Norse or Scandinavian b-anch is a sub- 
division of the Low German group. The 
Swedish and Danish are related t» each 
other in ths same way as the Anglo-Saxon and 
Dutch, but the Swedish is not thus related to the 
Dutch. Instead of being sisters, they are cousins. 
In other words, the Scandinavian languages are 
quite as distinct from the Low German as ure ths 
High German or Gothic, and should be so are 
ranged in any scheme of genealogical c'as.iica- 
tion. 

We may bo allowed, in passing. to allude to 
what Dr. Dwight says of the genuineness of 
Qssian’s poems. We have. it is true, some genu- 
ine fragments of Oisin still extant, but by no 
means as much as we possess of other authors, 
such as Taliesin and Aneurin. The fragments 
which do exist go to prove, that, though Macpner- 
son may have possessed some of the genuine 
poems, he did not have enough to make even a 
very good imitation, much less a translation. It 
is simply impo:sible that th: sentimeatal epics of 
Fingal and Temora were or’g:nated in the brain 
of an ancie..t Celt. 

The second essay is a very useful and readable 
sketch of the history of modern philology. We 
only remark that it is strange the author should 
so entirely have overlooked ths French philclogists 
represented by Oppert, Stenislas Julien, end 
Renan, and passed by other names in Germany 
which are now well known. We notice, tov, that 
Grimm’s scale is very imperfectly given. 

The third chapter, on‘ The Science of Etymolo- 
gy,’ we should suppose might have been intended 
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fora popular lecture. Itis very general in its tone, 
and is inferior to the other parts of the volume. 
The remarks on Freund and Passow, and on the 
Latin and Greek lexicons in common use, are 
very just; and we heartily agree with what is 
said about Webster. Webster was a man of 
great abilities, but of very little scientific method, 
and with no knowledge of the true principles of 
philology. Many of his etymologies seem to us 
to be remarkable intuitions, hitting, as they do, 
upon what has since been demonstrated scienti- 
fically. And though etymological science is in a 
very backward state, we do not think that its 
present condition is quite fairly represented here. 
The etymology of the Romanic languages has 
been investigated by Diez and Mahn and Littré 
and Scheler, and is now on a pretty sure founda- 
tion. The Germanic languages also are being 
thoroughly treated; and even Mr. Wedgwood 
and his confréres of the Philological Society are 
doing something for English. As to what is said 
about etymology as a science, it is a poor imita- 
tion of Muller’s introductory lecture, and seems 
written to fill out the first volume to the size of 
the second. We notice that the old index to the 
first volume has been retained without revision, 
and is therefore defective ; but as not much more 
is said that is worth anything, it makes very little 
difference. 


The second series opens with a chapter on 
‘“* Comparative Phonology,” which is the most pre- 
tentious part of the book. To this chapter the 
author calls particular attention, as being the 
first attempt of the kind in the language. We 
hope that this will not discourage some scholar 
from attempting it again.soon. Wecan see that 
much labor has been bestowed upon it, but we 
fear in vain, or, at most, with no other result than 
to excite an interest in the subject. What is 
stated is not only ill arranged and undigested, 
but in reading it over we have met with so many 
exaggerations and misstatements, that we deem 
it very unreliable in point of fact. 


The vowel systems of the three classical lan- 
guages are treated, first, structurally, and then 
pathologically ; and in the same manner their con- 
sonantal.gystems, together with all their affec- 
tions ; and subsequently the Greek and Latin 
separately, all the possible changes of each letter 
being stated. But little attempt is made at bring- 
ing these changes under any law or system. 
There is an arrangement adopted, but it is very 
imperfect, and it can almost be said that every- 
thing is repeated twice. Some of these state- 
ments, however, are contradictory. Not unsel- 
dom the same thing is explained authoritatively in 
two different ways; e. g., on pages 113 and 156, 
# is said to be interchangeable with 2, and vice 
versa, as Bpord¢ for upoté¢; while on page 118 
the same thing is explained by the insertion 
of a @ between the uw and p, and subsequent 
dropping of the uw. Apheresis is defined to be 
the suppression of a letter in the beginning of a 
word, Echthlipsis the removal of a consonant 
from the middle of a word, and Apocope a sup- 
pression at the end of the word. Yet the sup- 
pression of v in c(v)anis, s(v)erenus, and s(v)ol 
is called Apheresis ; and several proper examples 
of Echthlipsis are not only given under that head, 
but are repeated with great detail and particular- 
ity under Apocope. This, too, when the author 
had just stated that ‘these various phonetic af- 
fections of words are not always discriminated 
with sufficient clearness in our manuals of gram- 
mar.” 

We are told there are five special pathological 
affections of the Greek consonants, viz., digam- 
mation, sibilation, aspiration, reduplication, and 
nasalization. Is digammation an affection any 
more than using any consonant, such as @ or d, 
where it properly belongs? Nasalization means 
the insertion of a nasal, and aspiration means the 


insertion of an aspirate, or new use of those let- 
ters—but digammation, what does that mean? 
At all events, all that is told us is the cases in 
which a pre-existent digamma has been dropped, 
which should properly come under apheresis or 
echthlipsis. And most of the examples under 
sibilation, instead of being a change into ¢, are a 
change from ¢ to some other letter. We would 
gladly speak more at length on this important 
chapter, but we have only time to give one or 
two instances of Dr. Dwight’s hasty and loose 
way of speaking. On page 168, he says that “p 
was prefixed sometimes in the Aeolic dialect with 
8, to represent what was in other dialects the 
aspirate, as (pédov for podov, Bpita for pita. 
ete.” It is probably meant that 3 was pre- 
fixed to represent an aspirate, though elsewhere. 
page 181, it is called an original digamma. 
On page 225 we have “in such combinations of 
c, as nc, re, etc., in orig. L. forms, ¢ reappears in 
the Romanic languages as soft g.’”” The example 
given is Sp. cargar from L. carricare, where g is 


hard. 


Copious examples of consonantal and vowel! 
changes in English would have been very useful. 
Some are given, but if we take as a specimen the 
statement that the d in decreed is changed from 
the t in L. decretum, we cannot rely much on 
them. 


The remainder of the book is taken up by some 
remarks on “Comparative English Etymology,” 
together with an “ Illustrative Synopsis of English 
Etymologies.’’ This part is to an ordinary reader 
the most interesting part of the book, though one 
of the least instructive. It is hardly above the 
average writing on the curiosities of etymology 
and language, such as may be found in Swin- 
ton’s “ Rambles among Words,’”’ or some of 
Trench’s volumes. We had expected to find here 
weighed and well-considered statements, and 
some rules and principles for the proper study of 
English etymology. There had been so much 
talk throughout the book about the science of 
etymology, and the necessity of its study, that 
we had hoped to be told how we could study it 
most properly and to the best advantage. We 
are therefore the more disappointed at finding the 
space thus wasted. Certain peculiarities of our 
tongue are indeed stated, but they lose part of 
their value from the fact that the causes of them 
are not given. Thus, it is mentioned, as a singu- 
larity of English as compared with other lan- 
guages, that we have double names for domestic 
animals, one for the animal itself and one for its 
meat. The reason for this is easily found in the 
fact of the composite origin of English, for, of 
these pairs of words, one is always of Saxon and 
the other of Norman origin. The Saxon word is 
used for the animal, for with that the Saxon pea- 
sants were principally concerned. The name of 
meat is Norman, for that was perhaps the only way 
in which the lords and ladies were acquainted with 
the animal. It is also remarked that we have a 
considerable number of double forms, hard and 
soft, of the same word in English; but it is not 
noticed that, in the case of verbs, one of these is 
a derivative from the other with a causative sig- 
nification : as blank, blench ; drink, drench ; stink, 
stench ; and originate in the addition of a y 
sound, together with a change of the radical 
consonant, 


In speaking of compound forms, the author 
remarks that there are but few compound forms na- 
tive to our language itself; and instances, as the 
only kinds, those formed by the combination of an 
adjective and noun, or of two nouns, and those 
forms chiefly adverbial modified by the preposi- 
tion at in combination with them. He seems to 
have forgotten that we also have words formed 
of verbs and nouns, as turncoat, godsend, back- 
bite ; with adjectives and verbs, as whitewash, out- 





lay ; nouns and adverbs, as outlaw ; nouns and 





prepositions, as afternoon ; adjectives and ad- 
verbs, as somehow ; and many others, including 
some complex compounds like nevertheless, not- 
withstanding. 

Despite the manner in which Dr. Dwight in- 
veighs against the error of trying to derive Latin 


from Greek, he is himself guilty of a similar mis- , 


take in deducing English forms from German 
ones. He seems quite ignorant of Anglo-Saxon. 
On page 307 we find the contradictory and con- 
fused statement that “Eng. beard is from its 
German correspondent bart ;” and again, on p. 
356, ‘*From the German the following are 
specimens of contracted derivatives: Eng. nail, 
Ger. nagel; Eng. hill, Ger. hugel ; Eng. had, Ger. 
hatte and gehabt, etc.” Is this aspecimen of the 
new philology ? 


The list of etymologies is quite valuable. 
There is much that is interesting, and, by the ar- 
rangement under the Latin roots, the connection 
of words are well shown. But there is also 
much that is unreliable. Often the writer’s fond- 
ness for comparative etymology has led him into 
mistakes. 

In asking how the matter, such as it is, ic 
stated in this book, or how it is written, we are 
obliged to say that the setting is very poor and 
almost spoils the stone. Dr. Dwight is a minis- 
ter, and is in the habit of preaching extempore 
sermons. We have no objection to this, but a 
scientific treatise ought not to reveal these little 
peculiarities. 
not the place to set forth the author’s peculiar 
religious notions, or to give little remarks and 
opinions on outside subjects. This 
peculiarity of the book. We ure treated every 
now and then to little bits of moralization or 
Christian doctrine, or to the statement that 
Comte’s teachings are atheistic fallacies or 
opinions on other disconnected topics. The style 
of the book is very high-flown and grandiloquent ; 
this being accounted for in the preface by the en- 
thusiasm excited in the author by his studies, It 
is a mistake to suppose that all this attracts 
students to the science. Mere words never do. 
Here is a very moderate example : 


is one 


“The one mighty, all-assimilating energy, that has 
subdued its struggling elements to each other and itself, 
hus been the inward-working, divinely illuminated, ever- 
advancing, gospelized English mind, that has clothed 
itself in its living words, as in a garment of light and 
praise.” 

And we also call attention to several remarka- 
ble pwans of joy with which the advent of some 
new lexicographer is hailed. His sentences are 
frequently involved and confused, and occasion- 
ally ungrammatical. In fact, the author seems 
so intent upon the science of language that he 
sometimes loses the art of language, or at least 
But punctuation is his weakest 
There is not a single rule of punctuation 
that is not systematically violated, except, in- 
deed, that the sentences are usually ended by 
periods. Commas are sprinkled around indis- 
criminately, and we have noticed several places 
where the subject is separated from the verb by a 
period, a semicolon, and a colon. The favorite 
method of the writer seems to be to throw a 
parenthetical clause between the verb and its sub- 
ject, pointing it off by a colon on each side. Yet 
we understand that portions of this book have 
been re-written ten times. It ought to have been 
re-written ten times more. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said, the 
work contains many good points, some of them 
original. It is evidently the product of much 
labor and research: It will hardly fai] to be in- 
teresting to one who has little knowledge of the 
subject. We advise all our readers to buy it and 
read it, but to question every statement and to 
investigate it for themselves. In this way much 
more can be learned than from a much better 


of writing. 
point. 


.book, if it were received unhesitatingly. 


A work on scientific philology is. 
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Mrs. Southworth’s Novels.—It is impossible for 
us 0 imagine who, or what class, can create the 
demand to which Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 
has responded by the production of something 
like thirty novels, each one precisely like that 
which preceded it. The hot-spiced and startling 
:plot upon which ali these works are founded may 
-aecount for a certain favor being accorded to any 
oneef them ; but how infinite dilutions and repe- 
ititions of that plot, under various titles, can find 
jpatient readers, we cannot divine. 

In the specimen which momentarily incumbers 
‘our table, we find a highly characteristic ex- 
ample of the sort of stuff by which public tastes 
are depraved and public morals degraded. True, 
nearly ail the personages in the book are of the 
most angelic nature, only one being really wicked 
and two or three weak ; but the whole tendency 
of the story is to exalt and encourage that love of 
luxury and dread of simplicity which is at the 
bottom of a deal of immorality in our middle and 
lower social classes. The atmosphere of good- 
ness is here iaseparably connected with the at- 
mosphere ef wealth, and baronets, dukes, lords, 
and ladies are introduced in a splendid profusion 
which awes and humiliates the untitled appren- 
tice-girl or housemaid into a supreme disgust for 
ber humble but useful position. All these noble 
and princely creatures are endowed, of course, 
with supernal beauty of person. Even the villain 
of the book is handsome as a cherub and has a 
voice of most melodious sweetness. The gar- 
ments which figure almost as prominently as the 
men and women Mrs. Southworth essays to delin- 
eate, are of bewildering loveliness and fabulous 
price. Probably the best-written paragraph in 
the book is on page 194: 

“She wore a robe of white point lace over a white satin 
skirt, and a train of rich white brocade. Her glossy light 
hair was arranged in ringlets, and crowned with a wreath 
of white rosebuds, glittering with the dew of small dia- 
monds. Bouquets of the same flowers rested upon her 
bosom, looped up her sleeves, and fastened her train. 
Circlets of pure diamonds invested her fair neck and arms. 
Boots of white satin with diamond buckles ; Show-white 
gloves; a fan of marabout feathers, mounted with bril- 


liants, and a handkerchief of cobweb texture, completed 
her costume,” 


One can see that the authoress is upon her own 
ground here. If she has not the soul of a poet, she 
certainly has the eye of a milliner. She has failed 
to invest her heroine with any sort of character or 
personality, but has given the young lady a ward- 
tobe of unmistakable reality, and one which is 
well calculated to render the apprentice-girls and 
housemaids wretched enough over their calicoes 
and ginghams. 

The matter of this novel is, then, sufficiently 
pernicious, but not more so than its manner. 
The latter is cheap, slovenly to the limits, and 
totally unworthy of any person who is capable of 
writing a book at all. Flimsy thoughts clothed 
in flimsier figures, tautologies without number, 
bombastic and stilted dialogues, illogical and 
Ungrammatical expressions, and platitudes of 
the most commonplace kind are the only quali- 
ties that arrest the reader’s attention in running 
through these four hundred and forty odd pages 
of trash. The material execution of the volume 
is hardly better. Glaring typographical errors 
abound in it, the paper is mediocre, and the 
binding bears every mack of that fatal * quick 
and cheap” sort of enterprise which turns out 
thousands of books every year, only to be forgot- 
ten as soon as read. 


Atlantic Monthly for July.—The July number 
of this magazine compares very favorably with 
the preceding numbers of this year. special at- 
tention seems to have been paid 1o poetry, for we 
find contributions of that character from Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and Holmes, tho subjects chosen 
by-'the latter two being suggested by the war. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson furnishes a monograph on 
Saafi, the Eastern poet, having particular refer 





ence to a forthcoming American edition of his 
‘*Gulistan.”? Whether Mr. Emerson will succeed 
in infusing into the mind of the reading public 
something of the admiration which he - professes 
to have for this work we very much doubt. The 
time has come for sterner stuff than ever dropped 
from the pen of an oriental dreamer. Gail Hamil- 
ton’s observations on farmers may be unwelcome 
in the rural districts, but it will be hard work to 
deny the statements she makes. But why can- 
not she write more briefly? Twelve pages of 
words that might have been condensed into three 
—ard with profit, too—are a little too much for 
one’s patience. Mrs. Stowe devotes the latest in- 
stallments of ‘House and Home Papers” to a 
discussion of the non-importation movement, and, 
like all the advocates of the movement, makes out 
a better case for the New England manufacturers 
than for the people at large. As we have already 
expressed our views on this subject, we do not 
deem it necessary to discuss it again. 

The feature of this number of the Atlantic 
Monthly is an extract from Hawthorne’s unfin- 
ished romance. It is marked by all the fascina- 
ting peculiarities of the author, and is tinged 
with that indefinable sadness which colors all his 
writings. There is such a remarkable similarity 
between Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s description 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s appearance, as he last saw 
him, and Hawthorne’s description of Doctor 
Dolliver, in the extract given from the romance, 
that we cannot resist putting them side by side : 


{From Dr. Holmes’sarticleon {From Hawthorne’s unfinish- 
Hawthorne. } | ed romance. | 

** Looking along the street,| ‘* Walking the streetsseldom 
I saw a figure at some dis-; and reluctantly, he felt a 
tance in advance which) dreary impulse to elude the 
could only be bis—but how, people’s observation, as if 
changed from his former | with a sense that he had gone 
port and figure! There was) irrevocably out of tashion, 
no mistaking the long iron-| and broken his connection 
gray locks, the carriage of| with the net-work of human 
the head, and the general} life ; or else it was that night- 
look of the natural outlines! mare-feeling which we some- 
und movements; but he} times have > dreams, when 
seemed to have shrunken in|} we seem to find ourselves 
all his dimensions, and falter-| wandering through a crowd- 
ed along with an uncertain, | ed avenue, with the noonday 
feeble step, as ifevery move-| sun upon us, in some wild 
ment were an effort. . . .| extravagance of dress, or 
There was the same back-/ nudity. He was conscious 
wardness and hesitancy] of estrangement trom his 
Which in his best days it was} towns-people, but did not 
hard for him to overcome, 80} always know how or where- 
that talking with him was] fore, nor why he should be 
alinost like are mekiee and] thus groping through the 
his shy, beautitul soul had to} twilight mist in solitude. If 
ve wooed trom its bashful] they spoke loudly to him, 
pudency hke an unschooled| with cheery voices, the greet- 
maiden. The calm despon-] ing translated itself faintly 
deney with which he spoke] and mournfully to his ears ; 
about himself confirmed the] if they shook him by the 
unfavorable opinion suggest-] hand, it was as if a thick, in- 
ed by his look and history.” | sensible glove absorbed the 
kindly pressure and_ the 
warmth. Yet there 


were moments, as many per- 
sons had noticed, when the 
great grandpapa would sud- 

lenly take stronger hues of 
life. It was as if his faded 
figure had been colored over 
anew, or at least, as he and 
Pansie moved along the 
street, as if a sunbeam had 
fallen across him, instead ot 
the gray gloom of an instant 
before.” 





American Monthly for July.—The leading arti- 
cle in this number, an extract from Hon. George 
G. fiillard’s forthcoming ‘ Life of Major-General 
McClellan,” is well worth reading, as is every- 
thing that Mr. Hillard writes. The other articles 
in the magazine we cannot say much for. Per- 
haps they are good enough in their way, but we 
don’t fancy the way. One would think that Rip 
Van Winkle himself was the author of most of 
them, for they smell so strongly of antiquity re- 
vived. Think of the sad state of the author of 
the article on ‘‘Greenwood Cemetery,” from 
which we extract almost at random : 


‘* T have never, even, come in sight of its (Greenwood’s) 
marble monuments but I have felt its influence checking 
all triting thoughts, and, like a mighty magnet, drawing 
iny soul away from its sin-darkened dwelling to the holy 
joys of a higher life.” 


And again: 


‘*As the sinless soul in its heavenward flight casts off 
its mortal robe at the portals of Paradise, so have I, as if 
entering upon holy ground, cast off the world and its 
wickedness, when passing the gateway of the dead city,” 
et cetera ad nauseam, 


ly this the sort of stuff to read in these times ? 
The English may be correct and the sentiments 
irreproachable, but who ceres for such cheap sen- 
timentality when we are living amid most terri- 
ble realities? If the American Monthly desires to 


keep pace with the times, it must eschew all such 
contributions, and publish what is more credita- 
ble to American literature. 


Liturgic Worship: Sermons on the Book of 
Common Prayer, by Bishops and Clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. New York: James 
Pott, 1864.—These discourses were preached 
in the city of New York, after a plan suggested 
by Rev. W.S. Perry. They present in a clear, 
learned, and at times eloquent style, arguments 
in favor of a liturgy, considering incidentally the 
objections. The sermons are nine in number, by 
Drs. Vinton, Huntington, Dix, Coxe, Coit, Cotton 
Smith, Rev. W. S. Perry, and Bishops Burgess 
and Stevens. Dr. Huntington is the most im- 
pressive of the number, as he is very apt to be. 
The sermon of Rev. W.S. Perry contains inter- 
esting historical data. 


LITERARIANA. 





Tue lines of the poet, that 


‘ A man’s best things lie nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet,” 

are not true of novels, whatever they may be of 
other matters, as those who read them most must 
at once admit. Give an inveterate novel-reader 
his choice between a work of fiction the scene of 
which is laid in his own country, and another 
the scene of which is laid abroad—in England or 
France, say—and he will certainly take the lat- 


+ter, and read it with an eagerness which is often 


disproportioned to its merit. He does this be- 

cause he learns something which its rejected fel- 

low could not teach him. We know our own 

country and people so well that we have no fancy 

for seeing them served up in novels; they are 

facts to us, and no amount of plausible writing 

can ever make them appear fictions. We are 

impressed, for instance, with the opening chap- 

ters of Mr. Dickens’s new serial, “Our Mutual 

Friend.’’ because the scene in the boat is laid 

upon the Thames, with which we are unacquaint- 

ed; had it been laid on the Hudson, of which we 

know something, however little, the effect would 

have been different, because we should have been 

in a condition to criticise from our knowledge. 

‘The Murder in the Rue Morgue” is one thing; 

a murder in Cherry or Roosevelt street quite an- 
other. It is possible, of course, for an American 

to read with interest a novel of his own country, 

but to do this the novel must depict an order of 
things different from that immediately under bis 
own eye—must deal in specialties rather than in 
generalities. A New Yorker findssomething in a 
good New England novel which a Bostonian can- 
not, or, finding, does not care for— pictures of a life 
more primitive than his own, characters more 
original than he is accustomed to, a dialect in 
place of a language, etc., etc. Ifa novel cf New 
York life were equally well done, the Bostonian 
might find something in it, though we are not 
certain that he would, for your true Bostonian— 
but 

“‘Hallo! my fancy, whither wouldst thou go ?” 

It was not to generalize in this fashion, how- 
ever, that we began this paragraph, but to say a 
few words about a little novel which we have just 
read— Denise,’” by the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Mori.” There is nothing very remarkable about 
it, either in the way of story, which is simple, or 
characters, which are common ; but for all that 





§ it possesses a certain charm which one can hardly 
Jaccount for. Perhaps it is the glimpse which it 
gives of French life and manners—not the man- 
ners and the life of Paris, of which we have had 
more than enough, but of the little town where 
the scene is laid—Farnous, in the old Provengal 
districts. We are introduced to a people who still 
retain their ancient customs—enough of them, at 





least, to form a contrast with ours; the lands 
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scape is not such as we are familiar with, affect- 
ing us through its rude and wild picturesqueness ; 
in short, we are in a different world. The charace 
ter of Denise, an English girl of French extraction, 
is very cleverly portrayed, as is also that of her 
maiden aunt, Mademoiselle Le Marchand, an odd 
old creature, with a genius for painting land- 
scapes and cattle-pieces. The latter, indeed, is 
the strong point of the book, which has a little 
spice of mystery in it, and turns on the love of 
Denise and her cousin, Gaston de “arnoux. It is 
2 simple story, as we have said, with no great 
power or originality, yet possessing a charm and 
a flavor which no American tale framed of similar 
elements ccu'd have—the charm of remotenes:, 
the flavor of difference. By atl means read 
** Denise.” 

Cousin Phillis.” Miss Thackeray’s second 
story, is a failure, powerful as it is in portions, 
and pleasant as it is throughout. Lamentably 
deficient as a work of art, it is superb as a torso. 
The characters of Phillis and her father, a dis- 
senting minister, who cultivates his farm all the 
week and preaches on the Sabbath, are skillful'y 
drawn: the latter is an criginal creation, 
worthy of the suthor cf ‘Adam Bede” and 
“Romola.” They are sketches, however, not 
finished portraits, such as Miss Thackeray can 
paint and wg have a right to demand from her. 
She bears a great name, which she must take 
care to be worthy of. 

That General Scott had been engage for some 
time past in writing his autobiography was 
known, but how far he had progressed was a mat- 
ter of speculation. It is so no longer, however, 
for we have authority for stating that the work 
is finished, and not merely in the printer’s hands, 
but alreacy printed, and soon to be published. 
It comprises the h’s:ory of his life in a military 
point of view from the beginning of his public 
career down to the inauguration of President 
LinewIn, a history of which every American 
ought to be proud. containing as it does the re- 
eord of two great wars—that of 1812 with Eng- 
land. aid the war with Mexico, which has not 
yet received all the attention it merits. Besides 
its military interest, the work of General Scott is 
understood to embrace his personal recollections 
of our public men—a portrait-gallery, so to say, 
of ihe most distinguished characters of the time. 
It will be published by Messrs. Sheldon & Co., 
about the midd!e or last cf summer, in two vol- 
umes, each of which will be illustrated with a 
portrait of the general, painted at different 
pericds of his life. 





FOREIGN. 


Mr. Rosert Brownine’s new volume of 
poems, “Dramatis Persone,’’ is being reviewed 
by the English critics, who, so far as we have 
seen, ure tender enough toward its faults. 
Judging by the specimens quoted in their critiques, 
it is no advance on its predecessor, ‘‘ Men and 
Women,” but, if possible, even more willful and 
obscure. It contains eighteen pieces of different 
leng hs and meters. a few of which are drawn 
from Mv. Browning’s out-of-the-way reading, and 


“ others from the darkest recesses of his brain. 


«Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” is a satire on Home, 
the spiritualist, whom Mr. Browning evidently 
believes a humbug. Here is a sample of it: 


If Francis Verulam 
Styles himself Bacon, spells the name beside 
With a y and a k, says he drew breath in York, 
Gave up the ghost in Wales when Cromwell reigned 
(As, sir, we somewhat fear he was apt to say, 
Before I found the useful hook that knows), 
Why what hirm’sdone? The circie smiles apace, 
*- Ts was not Bacon. after all, do you see! 
We understand ; the trick's but natural : 
Such spirits’ individuality 
Is bard to put in evidenoe: they incline 
To gibe and jeer, these undeveloped sorts. 
You see, their world’s much like a jail broke Joose, 
Whi'e this of ours remains ehut, bolted, barred, 
Witha 8 window toit. Sludge, our friend, 
Serves as this window. whether thin or thick, 
Or sta ned or stainless; he’s the modium-pane 
Tarough which, to see us and be sven; they poop : 





They crowd exch other, hus'le for a chance, 

Tread on thrir neighbor's kibes, play tricks enough! 
Does Bacon, tired of waiting, swerve aside? 

rR in his place jumps Barnum—‘ I’m your man ; 

Tl answer you for Bacon!’ Try once more!” 

‘“‘A Death in the Desert” is an imagination of 
the death of St. John, in his old age, in a cave in 
the desert, to which he had been carried by one 
or two faithful adherents, to save him from per- 
secution. It is a powerful sketch, ranking, in its 
singularity of conception, with “The Strange 
Experiences of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” 
in ‘Men and Women.” Still more unique is 
* Caliban upon Setebos, or Natural Theology in 
the Island,” a study from Shakespeare’s “‘ Tem- 
pest.’? The opening lines of the poem introduce 
us to Caliban beginning his meditations. He 
speaks of himself in the third person, a fine stroke 
of art: 


* Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 

Fiat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With «lbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin ; 

And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 

And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 

Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh ; 

And. while above his head a pompion-plant, 

Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to t uch and tickle hair and beard, 

And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch: 

He looks out o’er yon sea which sunbeams cross 

And recross till they weave a spider-web, 

(Meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at times) 

And talks to his own self, howe’er he plexse, 

Touching that other, whom his dam called Ce. 
The sea-calf falls to thinking about Setebos, 
his **dam’s god,’’ which leads to a ourious expo- 
sition on Natural Theology. At the close, when 
Caliban is beginning to think of Setebos as not 
so formidable after all, there comes a thunder 
storm, which upsets all his reasoning and makes 
him fall flat on his face with terror. 
What, What? A curtain o'er the world at once! 
Crickets stop hissing ; not a bird—or, yes, 
There scuds His raven that hath told Him all! 
It was fool’s pliy, this prattling! Ha! ‘the wind 
Shoulders the pillured dust. death’s house 9’ the move, 
And fast invading fires begin! White blaze— 
A tree’s head snaps—and there, there. there. there, there, 
His thunder follows! Fool to gibe at Him! 
lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos ! 
’Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 
Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape! 


Enough, however, of these ‘“‘ Dramatis Per- 
sone,’ whom we may soon expect to see here, 
since Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are about to ree 
hearse—we mean republish them. 

Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold, in his last work, 
‘The Children of Lutetia,” gives a new story of 
a diamond necklace, which is a good offset to the 
wel!-known scandalous episode in French history. 
It relates to the Empress Eugenio, on whose mar- 
riage the municipal council of Paris voted a sum 
of twenty-four thousand pounds sterling to make 
a wedding offoring to the empress of a diamond 
necklace. The empress, however, declined the 
gift, but accepted its worth in money. How she 
spent it Mr. Jerrold tells us may now be seen in 
a quiet suburb of Paris, where, in a well-ordered 
house with trim gardens and lawns, and beds of 
flowers, two hundred orphan children find a 
happy home. Another anecdote is added: In 
March, 1856, when the imperial prince was born, 
six hundred thousand subscribers determined to 
present a token of gratitude and affection to the 
mether. On being asked what form the people’s 
offering should take, the empress replied, by 
founding the Prince Imperial’s Orphanage. It 
was ordered that the institution should not be a 
great edifice, where poor children might be cheaply 
brigaded, but that its income should be wholly 
spent in finding homes for helpless orphans 
among the honest working population of Paris 
and its environs. By its agency, adds Mr. Jer- 
rold. between three a2d four hundred poor orphans 
have already been rescued from misery, and 
placed in comfortable homes under responsiblo 
guardianship. 

propos of the Dante celebration, which is to 
come off next year, the municipal council of 
Florence have determined, “in order to expiate 
an old wrong done by their ancestors,” to beg of 
the city of Ravenna, “as a brotherly gift,” the 








bones of Dante, who died there, and which are, 
if the prayers of the council is granted, to be sol- 
emnly transferred to Florence on the day of his 
jubilee, the five hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. They have farther resolved to buy the 
house in which he is supposed to have been born, 
and to petition the king to grant to all the mem- 
bers of the still existing members of the Alighi- 
eri family the Florentine patriciate for them and 
their male heirs, free of taxes. 

The arguments of M. Renan in his famous 
“Vie de Jésus” being supposed,-and not with- 
ont reason, to be the result of German modes of 
thought, the Archbishop of Paris, M. Durboy, has 
resolved to send his best pupils to Germany, in 
order that they may be, by means of oriental. 
principally Hebrew studies, and by applying 
themselves to German philosophy in its most 
advanced stages, be able at some future period to 
combat neologies of all dangerous kinds on their 
own ground. French translations of German 
heresies are to familiarize the public with these 
productions, and ‘‘to take away the awe in which 
they are held by the ignorant.” The University 
of Tubingen has been selected as the fittest place 
for the students at present, and the most succes- 
ful pupil of the Sorbonne for the last ten years is 
to proceed thither without delay. Others will 
follow. They are all to take the degree of D.D. 
in Germany. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Coarres G. Le-anp §s said to be engaged in pre- 
paring a volume on the ‘‘ Derivation and History of Amer- 
ican Slang Phrases,” If the subject is worthy of a volume, 
which we doubt, Mr. Leland is the man to write it, for, 
judging by his own compositions, it is one with which he 
is in thorough sympathy. For our own part, we prefer 
him as a translator of German to a writer of English, 

Mr. Seccnt pe Casati, the editor of L’E:o d'Italia, has 
lately received from the King of Italy the ‘‘ Order of St. 
Maurice,” in acknowledgment of his editorial services in 
the cause of his native land in America Like several 
other men of letters in New York, Mr. Casali is in the 
Custom House. 

lf Mr. Joszpa A. Scovitts, the *‘ Walter Barrett, 
Clerk,” of the Leader, and the * Manhattan” of the London 
Morning Herald, enjoys notoriety, he has lately had his 
fill of it; fir-t, on account of his novel ** Marion,” which has 
had the doubtful honor of a reprint in England, and 
several “ first rate” abusive notices there ; and second, on 
account of his letters, for which he was lately summoned 
before Major-General Dix, at the instigation. we presume, 
of the Government. We have never read any of Mr. 
Sooville’s letters, which are said to he ex!remely imagina- 
tive, not to say mendacious, but we have read a few pages 
of his novel, enough to satisfy us of its character, which is 
simply infamous. They were in a great hurry to reprint 
it in London ; so much so that the American copy was 
divided among three different printers, the specialty of 
one of whom was Bibles! The decent English journals, 
even those least friendly to the United States, spoke of it 
as it deserved, and Mr. Mudie, the great Library man, 
refused to circulate acopy. The Times, however, seized 
it with avidity, and proceeded to read us a lesson. ‘* To 
understand,” it says, ** the vileness and grossness of the 
life which Manhattan paints and appeurs to delight in, it 
will not do for a reader to dip into it; he must soak 
into it. Seduction, adultery, drunkenness, gambling, 
swindling, murdering, fighting, in all their varieties, are 
the staple of the new novel. We are introduced to a heap 
of blackguards, and are given to understand that these 
are the gentlemen of New York. As we survey the ugly 
picture we remember Mr. Hawthorne and his rosy visions 
of the little damsels of his native country, and we wonder 
why, before trying to shame us by his comparisons, he 
did not first try to convince his countrymen, and chiefly 
this Manhattan, of the superlative refinement of the Yan- 
kee girls.” The moral of all this, Mr. Scoville, is summed 
up in the musty old proverb, ‘' It is a foul bird, etc.” 

Ma. 8 .uveL Bartow, of this city, has recently purchased 
the library of Col. William Aspinwall, the President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. It is understood to 
be rich in the department of American history. 

Mr. BarasD Tarior’s novel, ‘‘Hannah Thurston,” 
has been translated into German, and published in Ham- 
burg, by the well-known firm of Hoffman & Campe. 
The translation, there is no impropriety in stating. was 
made by his wife. M s. Marie Taylor, 2 daughter of Prof. 
Hansen, the distinguished German astronomer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor are spending the summer at their country- 
evat, “ Cedarcroft,” in Chester county, Penn., a beautiful 
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pastoral neighborhood, in which, and not far from his 
present residence, Mr. Taylor was born. 





Lorp Hoveuton is preparing for the press a new edition 
of his ‘‘ Life and Letters of John Keats,” which will proba- 
bly contain some new materials. A large number of in- 
teresting letters of the poet, hitherto unpublished, are said 
to be in the possession of his sister, Mrs. Llanos, who is 
settled in Spain, and it is to be presumed that they will 
be included in Lord Houghton’s reprint. 

Miss ANNA TuackeErayY, the author of ‘‘The Story of 
Elizabeth ” and ‘‘ Cousin Phillis,” will commence a new 
story in the August number of the Cornhill Magazine. 

The Rev. Derwent CoLeriDGE will soon publish ‘The 
Poetical Works” of the late Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
upon which he has been for some time engaged, and for 
which he has written a memoir. They will form two vol- 
umes, which will contain a number of poems hitherto un- 
published, furnished by Lady Young, the poet’s sister, and 
consisting of a series written in early life. Mr. Praed’s 
nephew, Sir George Young, is engaged in a careful revi- 
sion of the teat. 

Me. Cnarirs Szaisfizrlp, whom the Atheneum calls 
‘tthe American author and popular novel-writer,” died 
recently at Solothurn, in Switzerland, at an advanced 
age. Mr. Sealsfield, whose works were written in Ger- 
man (as are those of most American authors, and some 
English ones, as Mr. Carlyle for instance), was for a time 
the ‘Great Unknown” of German literature, owing to 
the mystery which was thrown around the authorship of 
his works. He made a fortune with his pen, and had 
lived for the last twenty years in Switzerland. A number 
of his works were translated, we believe, and published 
in this country. 

M. Jutren Travers has lately picked up at Caen a 
manuscript entitled ‘‘ Manuel d’Education pour les Di- 
rectrices des Classes de St, Cyr,” consisting of 200 pages, 
the first 83 in the well-known handwriting of Madame de 
Maintenon, and the remainder in tl.at of Mademoiselle 
d’Aumale, who frequently acted as her secretary. 

81x RopeRicK Murcuison recently addressed a note to 
the Times, in which he mentions the receipt of a letter 
from Dr. Livingstone, dated M bique, Feb, 24. The 
doctor wasin good health, he says, and about to proceed 
to Bombay to sell his steam-vessel the Lady Nyassa, 
which he had constructed at his own cost. There never 
were any grounds for the report of his having been 
wounded which was received a few months ago. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Messrs. Harper Brotners announce * Not Dead Yet,” a 
novel, by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, author of ‘‘ Live it Down;” 
and “ Captain Brand,” by H. A. Wise, U.S.N. 

Messrs, D. Appleton & Co. have in the press ‘‘ Explo- 
rations in Siberia, Northern Asia, and the Amoor,” by 
Major McD, Collins ; and Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Life of Shake- 
speare.”” 

Mr. G. W. Carleton will shortly publish ‘“‘ Down in 
Tennessee,” by Edmund Kirke; ‘‘ Quest,” a novel ; and 
“ Victoire,” a novel, 

Mr. Charles Scribner has in preparation ‘‘ Wet Wea- 
ther Work,” by Ik Marvel; and ** Maurice’s Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy,” edited by O. W. Wight. 

Mr. W. J. Pooley announces ‘‘ The Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality,” edited by Mr. J. A. Hayward. 

Messrs, Collins & Brother have in the press six stories by 
T. 8. Arthur, ‘ Keeping up Appearances,” ‘* Riches have 
Wings,” ‘‘ Rising in the World,” ‘* Making Haste to be 
Rich.” ** Debtor and Creditor,” and ‘ Retiring from Busi- 
ness,” 

Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers will soon publish 
three tales by the author of ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” entitled ‘*Tales and Sketches of Christian Life,” 
“The Two Vocations.” and ‘‘ The Martyrs of Spain.” 

Mr. James Miller is about to publish ‘The Temple 
Anecdotes,” by Ralph and Chandos Temple. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in preparation “ Me- 
moirs of my Life and Writings,” by Edward Gibbon, the 
Historian ; and ‘* Poems by David Gray,” with Life and 
Introduction by Lord Houghton. 

Mr. W. V. Spencer has in the press “ Waifwood.” a 
novel, by a popular author ; and a Riverside edition o 
“ Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical 
and Historical,” by John Stuart Mill. 

Mr, John E, Potter announces “‘ Our Boys: the Personal 
Experiences of a Soldier in the Army o! tlie Potomac,” by 

A. F. Hill, of the Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Messrs, James Challen & Son will shortly publish ‘ The 
Bugle Blast; or, the Spirit of the Con@ict,” by G. S. s. 
Rouse ; “‘ Eastern Tales,” by the author of The Branch :” 
“ Ivah and Liuguy,” and ‘* Lilia and her Cousins.” 





Mr. J. J. 8. Porowne hus in the press ‘A Now Transla- 
tion of the Book of Psalms, with Iutroduction and Notes 
explanutory and critical.” 

The list of Mr. Murray's ‘* Guide Books” is about to be 
increased by “The Knapsack Guide to France,” ‘A 


Hand-book for Ireland,” and *‘ A Hand-book for Durham 
and Northumberland.” 

Mr. David Page will at once publish ‘‘The Earth’s 
Crust : a Handy Outline of Geology.” 

The latest additions of works to the “Index” are the 
following: ‘“ Défense de la Liturgie de Lyon ;” ‘‘ A pro- 
pos d’un Pamphlet contre MM. les Curés de Lyon;” 
“Lettres de Sophronius: Question liturgique ;” ‘‘Caté- 
chisme raisonné sur la Liturgie: unité et variété. Dieu 
est en trois personnes distinctes, etc. Paris et Lyon, 
1860” . . . et similia; ‘‘ Histoire élémentaire et critique 
de Jésus, par A. Peyrat: Paris, 1864;” “‘Du Pape, par 
Philothée: Baris, 1863 ;” ‘“‘Manual de Derecho pfblico 
eclesiastico, por Fr. de P. G. Vigil: Lima, 1963 ;” ‘‘ Di4- 
logos sobre la Existencia de Dios, de la Vida Futura, por 
Fr. Vigil; a la Juventad americana: Lima, 1963 ;” 
‘Archives de la Congrégation des Indulgences pour 
Vannée 1862 ;” “Le Mois Mbérateur des Ames du Purga- 
toire ;” “‘ Revue spir.: Journal d’Etudes psychologiques, 
par M. Allan Kardek: Paris, 1858 ;” ‘‘ Le Spiritisme 4 sa 
plus simple expression, par A. Kardek: Paris, 1862 ;” 
“Le Livre des Esprits, par A. Kardek: Paris, 1863 ;” 
‘‘Le Livre des Médiums, par le méme: Paris, 1863 ;” 
‘*Revue spiritualiste, publiée par Z. J. Piérart: Paris, 
1£61 ;”? ‘‘ Emmanuel de Swedenborg: sa Vie, ses Ecrits et 
sa Doctrine, par M, Matter: Paris, 1863.” 








MUSIC. 


STREET MUSIC. 

Tuk subject of street music isone which here is liable to 
recurring phases of vitality and stagnation. Before 
the war, when people and newspapers were accustomed 
to getting excited on the very smallest provocation, organ- 
grinders were indignantly arraigned before the bar of public 
opinion, They were threatened with expatriation ; they 
were menaced with the severest penalties that the law 
holds over vagrants and thieves ; they were really on the 
brink of suffering actual persecution. 

This unpopularity has had a great deal to do with the fact 
of the vast improvement in their musical instruments of 
late. Those dismal, cracked old barrel organs, of about the 
size and shape of ordinary bookcases, have, nowadays, 
given way to oblong music-boxes, usually made in this 
city, and possessing a sweetness and delicacy that is really 
admirable. Ah! che la morte, Casta Diva, or a Strauss 
waltz played on one of these is well worth listening to and 
quite deserving of the five-cent bit of paper which it 
will incline you to put into the hand of the wandering 
musician, 

Occasionally, however, you will meet—as with a relic of 

remote antiquity—one of the cumbersome, screechy street- 
organs of the past; and even less frequently, a specimen 
of a still more antique class of the organ, provided with a 
little stage, on which disport, in melancholy gyrations, tiny 
wooden figures painted in costumes of the last century. 
There is a Napoleon with a spy-glass, which, at reg 
ular intervals, he raises to his forehead instead of his eye, 
the motion being effected by a series of painful jerks ; 
near him is a pair of dancers indulging in circumlocutory 
steps of the most dismal precision and appalling stiffness ; 
snother puppet plays a violoncello; and at one corner is 
a figure of a Turk holding in his hand a plate which at 
proper intervals he holds appealingly to the audience, 
ready to accept thereon and turn into a little ooffer by his 
side the coins which in the halcyon days of specie payment 
were so often placed in his little wooden salver. It was 
worth a copper penny any day to observe the unmoving 
gravity with which the Turk would receive these pecuni- 
ary offerings at his shrine; and the infantile delight of 
the spectators reached its culmination when, after a brief 
space passed in apparent meditation, he turned half 
round, spilled the contents of his plate into the little box 
at his side, and with a sudden jerk and another turn, again 
presented the article to the admiring crowd. This species 
of strect-organ will soon be as extinct as the Dodo or the 
Megalosaurus. Already its appearance in our streets is 
confined to an occasional superannuated old organ- 
grinder, who, filthy, wretched, and perhaps blind, has 
scarcely strength enough to turn the rusty crank which 
imparts but a feeble aad moribund ghost of a motion to 
the dusty and creaking puppets. 

For a year back it must have been observed by all whose 
business calls them often into the streets that, as far as 
New York is concerned, the organ-grinding class of the 
community has much diminished during the past year or 
two. Most probably this is because the organ men are 
learning that they can make much more money at more 
reputable employments. They are not, as is generally 
supposed, a lazy race. It is quite as hard work to carry 
about the streets on a hot summer-day an organ weighing 
fifty pounds, as itis to carry a kna@psack and a gun and 
wear the uniform of Uncle Sam ; and so not a few of. the 
younger men of the organ-grinding classes have joined the 
foreign regiments which are pow at the. seat of war. 
Others have migrated to the West, and have actually made 
enough to buy a little land, and enable themselves to per- 
manently deposit the disused orgaw, as an article of orna- 
mental furnitusc, in the corner of the only room of their 





But while organ-grinders are in this city becoming 
scarce, they appear to be as numerous as ever in London, 
Indeed, the British capital seems especially adapted for 
itinerant musicians and showmen. The windows of the 
parlor floors are always low enough to afford excellent 
advantages to monkeys who may feel inspired to climb 
upon the sills and receive pennies from the pretty 
English children in the room. Many of the streets, 
particularly those running from the Strand toward 
the river Thames, are not actual thoroughfares, but, 
after passing fifty or a hundred houses on each side, 
end suddenly at a blank wall; and as the passage of 
vehicles rare enough in such avenues, they are an 
admirable field for the displays of jugglers and the per- 
formances of wandering brass-bands, to say nothing of 
the national Punchand Judy. A juggling troupe consists 
usually of two men in shabby, dusty tights, who climb up 
poles or keep balls circulating in the air; of a care-worn 
painted woman, who plays a tambourine and takes up the 
collection ; and of one or two pretty little boys in tarnished 
spangles, who tumble and perform on a faded bit of carpet 
spread on the pavement. This company will give place 
to a brass-band of four or five pieces, often playing quite 
respectable music. They make way for a boy with a harp, 
Then comes a girl with a guitar, who accompanies with a 
few thrums and a squeaking voice, her brother’s accordicn. 
The next attraction of the street is a female professional 
singer and seller of ballads, who is quite independent of 
instrumental aid, and, unassisted, is perfectly able to mak ¢ 
noise enough to attract the inmates of all the neighborirg 
houses. Next we have the lame sailor with songs of the 
sea and a pitifully spoken story about poverty and tcn 
motherless children ; and the whole out-door entertainment 
culminates in a fine display of the family troubles of Mr. 
Punch and Mrs. Judy, of which New Yorkers have had so 
good a specimen in the market-scene of ‘‘ Faust,” as 
recently played at the Academy of Music. 

In this way, a nominally ‘‘ qu:et” London street is & 
musical panorama, and one has only to sit at his window 
to be highly entertained for a whole day. To strangers 
this is very delightful, but the residente of the city think 
it is too much of a good thing, and the matter is voted a 
nuisance to such an extent that Mr. Bass, the celebrated 
manufacturer of Bass’s Pale Ale, is about to bring tle 
matter before Parliament. 

Mr. Babbage has published a pamphlet on the subject, 
which is attracting almost as much attention as Banting’s 
brochure about corpul This Babbage, a we'l-known 
scientific man and calculator, is constructing in his house 
an ingenious analytical or calculating machine and he 
maintains that the street musicians of London annoy |.im 
so much that he cannot proceed with his regular business, 
and that therefore they may be legally dealt with as public 
nuisances. He declares that the police are comparatively 
indifferent as to the outrage: inflicted by the organ-grind- 
ers and ballad-screechers upon the Babbagian ears, al- 
though they are the subject of such instructions as the 
following, which, it should be borne in mind, are ‘‘ Under 
Act 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 47 :” 





‘The superintendents are to give instructions to the con- 
stables that the law does not authorize them to remove 
street musicians unless at the request of an inhabiiant on ac- 
count of illness of an immate of the house, or ior oihcr 
reasonable cause. If it be stated that an inmaie is ill and 
there is no reason to doubt such statement, the constable is 
to require the musicians in the street to depart irom the 
neighborhood of the house. Whenever any cause other than 
that of illness is stated by the inhabitant, the constable is not 
to remove the musicians, but report the first opportunity to 
his sergeant, or at the station, the cause stated to him ior the 
removal. The constable is not to take any tar:her steps 
without instructions trom his superior officers. The super- 
i d or i on duty at the station is to give 
directions according to his discretion as to the sufficiency of 
the cause alleged by the inhabitant tor the removal, and if 
complaint is made against the constable for removing the 
musicians, the householder is to be required to attend 
before the magistrate to give evidence of the cause tor 
which he required the constable to act, and a report is to 
be made to the commissioner whenever a constable re- 
— musicians to depart trom any other cause than 
illness of an inmate of a house. Should the musicians 
continue to play in the street after being required by the 
constable to depart, the constable is to ascertain their names 
und addresses, and if he cannot obtain this information he 
is to take the musicians into custody, according to the law 2 
and 3 Vict., cap. 47, sec. 63.” 





By this circumlocution office system, it is claimed by 
Babbage and his numerous adherents that they—to wit, the 
Babbagian adherents—are, practically, at the utter mercy 
of all of the street musicians, who, like the illustrious Jem 
Baggs, may decline to move on for lees than ashilling. In 
the meantime Babbace—whose name by a slight transpo- 
sition is easily made to assume the form and sound of Cab- 
bage, adopted in this case, not as representing a legumin- 
ous esculent, but as an opprobrious epithet—this Babbage, 
we repeat, is familiarly known by the organ-grinders and 
their patrons and partisans as ‘‘ Cabbage,” or, to denote 
a still farther intensity of scorn, as ‘‘ Old Cabbage Head ;” 
and under this title is serenade! by scores of street muri- 
cians, who indulge in the most fearful discords expressly 
to wound his su ¢eptible nerves. and pos ibly with vague. 
ulterior hopes of impafring the efficiency of his axaly ti 
¢ol machine. Indeed, in some parts of London it would 
he unsufe for the Music Reformer to walk the streets with- 
out a strong escort of police. Yetthere is little doubt that 
in the end Bass and Babbage will suoceed in expelling or 
diminishing the strect musicians of London, and thus. will 
indirectly foster the emigration of Low Art to this coun 
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SECRETARY CHASE’S CHANGE OF 
POLICY. 


HERE appears to be no doubt that Mr. 
Chase has fully determined to conduct 
the finances of the country, in future, upon 
the basis of loans, customs, and internal rev- 
enue, and to eschew all farther increase of 
the currency. Apart from official assur- 
ances, we have the Secretary’s own acts 
in evidence that he is intent upon redeeming, 
as far as possible, his past errors. The fol- 
lowing dispatch. from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to Assistant Treasurer Cisco, was for- 
warded on Monday last: 
Amount of debt, including all legal 
tender notes and unpaid requisi- 
tions - - + * + + + $1,719,395,168 88 
Amount of interest-bearing legal ten- 
der notes withdrawn - - - - 38,890,700 00 
Amount of ordinary legal tender notes 
withdrawn and placed in reserve - 17,258,872 00 
Showing a reduction at present of 
legal tender notes of all descrip- 
tionsof - - - oo % 56,149,572 00 
This statement shows the actual present state of debt 
andcirculation. Of course it wilt be necessary to replace 
& por ion of the five per cent. legal tenders with com- 
pound interest six per cents. . P. Cuass. 
Here we have an actual decrease of 
treasury notes to the extent of $56,000,000, a 
very large amount to be retired without, at 
the same time, putting ont other notes in 
their place. It is true that the new com- 
pound interest six per cent. notes will be 
issued to a certain extent to fill the vacuum 
thus created ; but we have it upon the best 
official authority that Mr. Chase will issue 
those notes no farther than he may be 
strictly necessitated. He might have issued 
the new compound interest notes without 
withdrawing any of the existing currency ; 
and the fact that he has withdrawn such a 
large amount of legal tenders before making 
any new issues, and to a larger amount than 
the intended issue of the new notes, fairly 
entitles him to be credited when he affirms 
his purpose to reduce the currency. It 
may seem strange that it should be thought 
necessary thus to demonstrate the sincerity 
of a minister of finance in his professions ; 
but no one familiar with financial circles will 
pretend to dispute that Mr. Chase’s pro- 
fossed intention to reduce the curroncy is 
gravely mistrusted. 
The truth is that Mr. Chase has no choice 
bat between financial ruin and the surrender 





of his greenback policy. He must be now 
fully convinced that an expansion of the cur- 
rency inevitably results in its depreciation. 
His numerous experiments upon the gold 
market, based upon the supposition that the 
advance in the precious metals was fictitious 
and not the necessary result of over-issues 
of paper money, have in every instance 
proved signal failures, and must have 
brought home to the Secretary a conviction 
that there was a great deal of truth in what 
everybody was telling him, that an excess of 
greenbacks meant an advance in gold and an 
inflation of prices. There has been a scien- 
tific method, too, in Mr. Chase’s attacks on 
the gold market, that entitled him to 
expect success, if such were possible and 
which entitles him to credit for practical 
sagacity. He attempted to divert the cus- 
toms demand from the regular market by the 
sale of gold certificates at the Sub-Treasury, 
below the current rates for gold. He suc- 
ceeded in attracting that class of transactions 
from the gold market, but he failed to in- 
fluence thereby the price of gold; on the 
contrary, the price advanced defiantly in the 
face of hisoperations. He has experimented 
similarly upon the export demand by throw- 
ing large amounts of foreign exchange upon 
the market; but the response here again 
was the reverse of what he anticipated : 
gold still persistently advanced. He has re- 
peatedly thrown large amounts of gold upon 
the market with a view to breaking down 
the price and the speculators together by a 
sudden increase of the supply; but here 
again he has been taught that a market is 
stronger thana government. Now he strikes 
more directly at the gold speculators by 
securing an enactment declaring time trans- 
actions in gold illegal, and forbidding market 
transactions in gold. On Monday that bill 
received the President’s signature, and on 
Tuesday gold was sold at over 200. Thus, 
after successively attacking the supply, the 
demand, and the terms of trade in gold, Mr. 
Chase has found himself impotent; but at 
the same time has found that the tendency 
of an over-issue of paper money to force up 
the price of the precious metals has the un- 
controllable force of a natural law. Mr. 
Chase’s change of policy, we apprehend, 
means nothing more than that he has learned 
wisdom by these experiments. 


There are, however, grave heads who 
seriously doubt whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has not committed himself to the 
currency policy to such an extent that he 
cannot even halt, much less retrace his steps. 
We must confess that this opinion appears 
to us more bilious than rational. There 
certainly would seem to be no serious 
reason why the finances should not be con- 
ducted without any farther addition to the 
currency ; nor would it appear hopeless that 
the circulation may be partially reduced 
even. It is not to be supposed that, with 
the present amount of circulation, the 
national expenditures and the interest on the 
debt will aggregate over $800,000,000 per 
annum. Toward this, the customs may be 
relied upon to yield equivalent to $200,000,- 
000 in currency. The internal revenue and 
direct taxation together may be estimated 
to produce $250,000,000. From these joint 
sources we have $450,000,000, leaving 
$350,000,000 to be produced by loans. It 
certainly can be no sanguine calculation to 








suppose that loans, well adapted to the 
public wants, would elicit subscriptions at 
the rate of about $7,000,000 a week. The 
five-twenty loan was taken up at a much 
more liberal rate; and the less popular ten- 
forty has been subscribed to in about that 
ratio. Were it definitely understood that 
the era of inflation was ended, large numbers 
who: now distrust the future would be 
found ready to take the national bonds, and 
the credit of the Government would stand 
higher than at any past period of the war. 
The dividend-paying value of government 
bonds is superior to everything else on the 
market; and let it be only understood that 
they are to be issued on a sound basis, and 
they would always find ready buyers. 








THE COST OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. 


HE efforts of several individuals in Con- 
gress, and others connected with the press 
of this city, to create the impression that our 
naval expenses are not only enormous but 
out of proportion with the usefulness of our 
national fleet, meet with better success than 
they deserve. As Ex-Quartermaster Meigs 
truly observed, the disposition to doubt 
the integrity of responsible officers is too 
wide-spread and begets the very evils 
with which it finds fault. Mr. Hale 
startled the nation with the announcement 
that our naval estimates were greater 
than the expenses of the whole civilized 
world combined. Well might this state- 
ment make men pause, and ask why we 
lavished such an amount of the country’s 
wealth, and what it went for. Our esti- 
mates for 1864-5 are, indeed, $142,000,000, 
while Great Britain, France, Spain, Austria, 
Russia, the Netherlands, Sweden, Prussia, 
and Portugal, all together, spend about two 
millions less. This fact, before one examines 
the circumstances surrounding it, is aston- 
ishing. Fortunately, its solution is a matter 
of mathematics. A few simple figures dis- 
pel the unpleasant sensations attending it. 
To begin at the end of these figures, for the 
sake of novelty, we may say that our yearly 
expenses are not more than $50,000,000, some 
two millions less than those of England, and 
twenty millions less than those of France, 
while we have more men-of-war in commis- 
sion on active service than both combined ; 
and it is not necessary to say in detail that 
ships requiring men and coal, and wearing 
out every day—a description which will ap- 
ply to nine-tenths of our working navy—re- 
quire a greater outlay than the nine Lundred 
great vessels lying in ordinary at the naval 
stations of Great Britain and France. 
The misunderstanding which clouded the 
intellect of Mr. Hale, and which has fallen 


upon the minds of many editors, arises from _ 


want of thought. He knew, of course, 
that on the first of January, 1861, both France 
and England owned navies, while we did 
not. Ther weere forests and great mines in 
our land, it is true, and the materials for 
ships and engines could be found there, but 
they must be collected and changed materi- 
ally before one could reasonably call them a 
navy. If Commodore Vanderbilt, or some 
equally able shipbuilder, were asked on the 
first of January aforesaid to provide a navy, 
and keep up a blockade, and keep pirates 
quiet, and have iron clads, and give the 
nation a fleet numbering nearly one thousand 
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craft, his estimates of the cost of the under- 
taking would most probably be in this form: 


Dr. Cr. 
To providing a By ten or fif- 
navy by pur- teen good 
chasing some steamers in 
500 vessels, fair order - - $5,000,000 
and building By some thirty 
about - = $100,000,000 craft, all of 
To mse of only small 
keeping said usefulness - - 3,000,000 
vesselsin ———_— — 
working Total -- $6,000,000 
trim, wages 
of officers, 
sailors, re- 
airing, 
Keeping up 
ship - yards, 
etc., etc., etc, 
perannum- 50,000,000 
$150,000,000 
Cr 000, 
$142,000,000 
Take the cost of 


the navy out, 100,000,000 
And you have $42,000,000 as the year’s expenditure. 


If we have made a mistake in estimating 
the probable amount of the bills, it is likely 
to be found in the items which concede our 
few worn-out war-ships to be worth $8,000,- 
000. The Niagara, Wabash, Colorado, Brook- 
lyn, Hartford, Richmond, Iroquois, Dacotah, 
Mohican, Lancaster, Pawnee, and a few 
others were all that have proved of any 
practical use. The cost of buying and build- 
ing vessels has been put down at about 
$200,000 each. Many have cost a million, 
several a million and a half, one seven 
millions, two five millions (two and a half 
millions each), and of course a great many less 
than $100,000; not so many, however, it 
seems tous, as to quite level the figures, 
although we admit the thing. The expense 
of creating temporary navy-yards all over 
the Union is left out, as possibly compen- 
sated by the generous opinions which many 
contractors held relative to the value of their 
craft, and to which the Government had to 
subscribe. 

As Mr. Hale likes comparisons we will 
take the liberty of giving him some. The 
organization of our present navy cost $100,- 
000,000, or less than 12,000,000 English 
pounds. The organization of the British 
navy has cost one billion five hundred mil- 
lion pounds, about twelve billion dollars, or 
more than $130,000,000 per year for sixty- 
seven years. It may suit some gentlemen 
to crowd all our expenses in one year, but 
when they do so it should be borne in mind 
that the same rule can be adopted with the 
outlay of other nations. To charge the 
cost of creating one naval force, which will 
last some thirty years, in spite of vessels 
destroyed, each year’s appropriation suffic- 
ing to replace them on one single year, 
while putting down, for the purpose of com- 
parison with this estimate, the mere current 
expense of another naval force for one year, 
is to do something which indicates a worse 
fault than unfairness. We regret that Mr. 
Hale has done so. In presenting an over- 
burthened people with the great array of 
figures which we copy as the cost of the 
British fleet, the famous statistician, Hans 
Busk, says : 

“It is difficult to form any adequate concep- 

of so vast a sum; to assist in doing so, it 
may be observed that, wero the said £1,500,000,- 
000 exhibited in the form of gold, it would pre- 
sent an accumulated mass of 750 cubic yards of 
that metal, which might be built into solid 
column 15 feet square and 112 feet high.” 

There can be little necessity for adding 
the cost of organizing all the navies of 

Europe to the British statistics. They 
Would form so colossal a monument to the 





memory of. national extravagance, as would 
make chairmen of naval committees in this 
country tremble at the bare idea of com- 
parisons. We did not spend on our navy 
quite $800,000,000 from the date of its origin 
to that of the outbreak of the rebellion. So 
small a sum as that would not make as many 
yards of gold as decorate the wives of our 
legislators. 

That a great deal of extravagance, much 
waste, and for us no small share of plunder 
contribute to swell the estimates of our navy, 
is undeniable ; but when persons use these 
facts for dishonorable purposes, proofs of 
the truth will never be wanting. And no 
political or partisan capital has legs so weak 
as those which rest upon sophistry and un- 
generous misrepresentatione 








THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY. 
S we write, it is understood that the 
Democratic Convention will be held at 
Chicago on the 4th of July as at first an- 
nounced. The peace wing of the party 
favored a postponement in the hope that, 
if the summer caimpaign miscarried, the 
portion desirous of making peace with 
the South would have the choice of the 
candidate for the presidency. A number 
of war democrats also desired a postpone- 
ment in the hope that, if General Grant 
succeeded in his campaign in Virginia, he 
would be induced to accept the nomination 
of the party for the presidency, and would win 
a political victory at the polls over Mr. Lin- 
coln. Of course, the problem before the 
democratic party is to carry the election; 
indeed, this is the main object of all political 
organizations. A question of principles is 
always a secondary consideration in the cal- 
culations of mere politicians. Great public 
questions are marshaled upon what is called 
a platform, not so much to carry them out as 
to elect the candidate who may be placed 
upon the platform. The struggle in the 
democratic party can hardly be termed one 
of principle, though an appeal will be made 
to the public to indorse certain cardinal 
principles in the election of a democratic 
president. What the party is after is success. 
Will that candidate be John C. Fremont? 
We think not. No doubt, certain of the 
leaders of the party would be very willing 
to accept him, but the rank and file have 
been so thoroughly educated to dislike his 
previous political career that they will not 
be traciable. Besides, Mr. Fremont has no 
strength in the army, and, as opposed to Mr, 
Lincoln, would poll scarcely any vote at all. 
Is General McClellan likely to be the can- 
didate? This question is more difficult to 
answer. General McClellan is undeniably 
very popular with the masses of the party. 
Recent military events have been of such a 
character as to bring him favorably before 
the country, and to correct many prejudices 
which had been created against him on ac- 
count of the result of his Peninsular cam- 
paign. The country now sees that he was 
not so much to blame for failing to take 
Richmond as some have thought that he was. 
The task has proved to be more difficult 
than it was popularly supposed to be. 
Henee he stands better with that portion of 
the people which honestly believed him in- 
competent, if not disloyal. Then, again, he 
would poll a very respectable army vote, 


particularly among the regulars and the old 
Army of the Potomac. It,is well known that 
nine-tenths of the West Point graduates 
have always believed that he was a very 
much abused man, as they saw during the 
Peninsular campaign what the public are 
now seeing, the wisdom of his plans and 
his efforts to carry them out. Moreover, 
General McClellan’s personal character is 
above suspicion. No one who enjoys his 
acquaintance will hesitate to say that he is 
an honest, upright Christian gentleman and 
soldier, who cares nothing for personal 
honor, and would scorn to do an action 
that would in the slightest degree infringe 
upon the strictest rules of Christian in- 
tegrity. 

But the party managers do not overlook 
the fact that there is a very strong prejudice 
against him in certain quarters. Some there 
are who honestly think him an out-and-out 
traitor ; others believe that, though patriotic, 
he reluctantly fought against the rebels, and 
always avoided anything like a decisive bat- 
tle in the hope that the whole matter about 
which the North and the South were con- 
tending might be settled by some compro- 
mise; and a third party, perhaps more 
numerous than the other two combined, feel 
that he did the best he could, but was really 
incompetent to lead an army to victory in an 
{aggressive campaign. These party managers 
argue that, with General McClellan as their 
standard-bearer, they would have to fight on 
the defensive quite as much as on the offen 
sive—a thing that an opposition is always 
bound to avoid. They reason that many 
dissatisfied republicans who would vote for 
John C. Fremont, or General Grant, or any 
other general, in opposition to Mr. Lincoln, 
would vote for Mr. Lincoln if there were any 
danger of the election of General McClellan. 

Altogether, the political situation, so far as 
the democratic party is concerned, is a very 
puzzling one. The return of Mr. Vallandig- 
ham and the sudden activity of the peace - 
faction make matters still worse. Just how 
the party will manage to harmonize the dif- 
ferent portions of its organization and select 
as a candidate for the presidency a man who 
will command the largest number of votes of 
all those from whom it can choose, and at 
the same time frame a platform which will 
gain the assent of a majority of the people, 
is a problem very difficult of solution. 








TueERE is a story in circulation, and well 
vouched for by certain parties, that a strong 
effort was made to prevent the delivery of 
the oration by General McClellan at West 
Point last week. Rumor has it that a high 
military official came on from Washington 
for the express purpose of effecting a post- 
ponement of the exercises, or at least the 
substitution of some orator in place of Gene- 
ral McClellan, but the arrangements were so 
“far perfected as to admit of no change in the 
programme. The source whence this infor- 
mation comes entitles it to consideration, but 
we cannot credit its truthfulness. Whatever 
may be the feelings of the Administration to- 
ward this general, we are unwilling to believe 
that it would be so derelict to a sense of 
duty to itself and of courtesy to another as 
to strive to hinder him from fulfilling a purely 
literary appointment, which he accepted only 
at the persuasion of friends whose claims 
upon him he could not ignore, 
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SALE OF THE SANITARY FAIR PICTURES. 


Tae collection of pictures, water-color drawings, photo- 
graphs, engravings, marbles, and art miscellanea, com- 
prising for the most part the eontributions of the Ger- 
man artists of Dusseldorf and Berlin to the Metropolitan 
Fair, and which have recently been on exhibition at the 
old Dusseldorf Gallery, were on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday nights of last week disposed of at auction by 
Messrs. Leeds & Miner, for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission. Of the generous and humane spirit in which 
the foreign artists have proffered specimens of their handi- 
work in aid of our cause, the letter of Carl Hitbner to the 
Art Committee of the Fair affords a just estimate, ‘I 
embraced with pleasure,” he says, ‘the opportunity to do 
something for the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
United States. Among the pictures sent by the Dussel- 
dorf artists you will find one entitled ‘God save the 
Tnion.’ If the work does not fulfill your expectations, I 
hope you will accept my inmost desire to do something 
toward the cause. I painted it striving earnestly for that 
purpose.” No loyal artist, native to the soil, could say 
more ; no one has done more than the distinguished pro 
fessor of Dusseldorf, as his carefully painted picture will 
attest, and the hearty good will manifested by him indi- 
vidually we are sure found an echo in the hearts of his 
fellow-contributors. 


The foreign donations, it may be observed, arrived too 
late for the fair, and the prices obtained for them were on 
that account considerably less than they would have been 
two months ago, when we were in full tide of philanthropic 
enthusiasm. The past season has been unexampled in the 
number and excellence of the art-collections offered at 
public sale ; and, making due allowance for our depreci- 
ated currency, the prices realized have been something 
extraordinary. New York has, in fact, been so flooded 
with pictures of the modern European schools, that the 
eager competition which was manifested by purchasers at 
the early sales of the winter has nearly subsided, and our 
chief collectors are already crying, Hold, eneugh! Nota 
few of them have also left the city for the summer, so that, 
taking all, things into consideration, it is much to be 
regretted, for the sake of the cause to which these pictures 
were contributed, that the sale could not have happened 
earlier. Of the merits of the pictures themselves it would 
be an ungracious task, uuder the circumstances of the 
sale, to speak critically. They were not offered by the 
artists as master-pieces, and such we had no reason to 
expect them to be. In many cases they were hasty 
sketches, studies, lead-pencil or crayon drawings, and 
very few seemed to have been executed expressly for the 
occasion, or to deal with the tragical scenes which our 
war suggests. But each one, down to the slightest draw- 
ing, was characteristic of the man who painted it, and on 
that account possessed a certain value ; while several were 
finished,works of no mean pretensions. The price», as we 
have intimated, were low in comparison with what equally 
good pictures of the same class have brought within a few 
months. Carl Hiibner’s ‘God save the Union,” which 
naturally attracted the chief share of attention, as well 
from its own merits and the reputation of the painter as 
from the expressive legend which it bore. brought $500, 
Schmitz’s pen-and-ink drawing, entitled “‘A Tribute to 
the Patriotic Women of New York, and which consists of 
an illustrated border and head-piece, in the modern Ger- 
man style of idealizing history, followed by the autographs 
of Dusseldorf artists, was so'd for $150. It is a thoroughly 
characteristic specimen of the school from which it ema- 
nites, and has been multiplied by numerous well-executed 
photographs, which are for sale in all the print-shops. 
Frére’s ‘* Old Woman over the Fire,” brought $205—cheap 
enough, we should say—and “‘ The Bell Founder,” a quiet, 
genre picture, by Litschauer, of Dusseldorf, representing 
a monk critically examining a newly fashioned bell, over 
which the founder leans, carelessly smoking his pipe, 
$290. A water-color sketch of a figure for Knaus’s cele- 
brated * Golden Wedding,” was sold for $90; a ‘* West- 
phalian Forest” scene by G. A. Arntz, one of the bes; 
jandscapes in the collection, for $230; and *‘ Sunday Morn- 
ing,” by Carl Harving, for $320, Hannah’s ‘* Honey- 
moon,” a picture fairly presenting the faults and a few 
of the merits of the modern English school of genre, 
brought $165. Among other foreign works sold were 
+ Landscape in Bavaria,” by 0. Frolicher, $160; ‘“‘ Head 
of a Girl,” by Spangenberg, $116 ; ‘‘ Turingen,” by Van 
Starkenborgh, $155 ; ‘* Roman Campagna,” by 0. Achen- 
bach, $120; “ Neapolitan Girl,” by C. Becker, $275; 
The Landing of Gustavus Adolphus,” by C. Schlesinger: 
$115; ** Swiss Landscape,” by H. Herzog, $123; ‘‘ German 
Village,” by Benewitz von Lifer, $158; “‘ Children 
gathering Berries,” by W. Amberg,” $1&3; and ‘ Chil- 
dren rescued from Fire,” a water-color drawing by Meyer 
von Bremen, $191. Rossiter’s ‘‘ Washington at Valley 
Forge.” the latgest picture in the collection, and as jife- 
less, bard, aod manyered as suything that ever left his 
easel, brought $205; and Boughton’s ‘‘Billet-Doux,” 
$26, A collection of thirty original sketchts by Phila- 
delphia artists, in a superbly dedoratéd aud embossed 





miscellanea of the collection, which were disposed of at 
low prices. Only ninety-three dollars could be obtained 
for a bust of Byron, by Horatio Greenough. 


A collection of ‘‘ Old Masters” was also sold at auction 
at the Derby Gallery, on the evening of June 15; but 
as the th y of pr of this class is, 
according to Mr. Jarves, beginning to be questioned by 
American connoisseurs, the prices realized were not large, 
On what other ground can we explain the circumstance 
that the ‘‘ Grecian Daughter,” by Correggio, brought the 
moderate sum of $195? or that no more than $105 could 
be obtained for a landscape by Ruysdael ? 
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ART IN BOSTON. 


Boston, June, 1864. 

TarsE June days are richer in butter-cups and clover- 
blossoms than in art items. Boston, like New York, at 
present affords but little matter for art-lovers. I came 
here to find Boston artists gone from their hives, and, in 
company with the bees, gathering the sweetness of their 
lifein the meadows. And the artists are right. Why 
should they swelter in the city when all that feeds their 
genius, all that replenishes their exhausted fancy, lives 
and grows and loads the summer air with fragrance ? 

In the absence of studios to visit I did the next best thing 
—I visited a private collection, two public galleries, and by 
chance I found one studio open, that of Mr. Bicknel in the 
Mercantile Buildings. Mr. Bicknel, however, leaves 
town next week. I wished very much to get a glimpse of 
Hunt, his studio, and the picture of Hamlet which he is 
said to be painting ; but Hunt was outof town. Hunt is 
undoubtedly the leading artist of Boston, if not of the 
country, and I was not surprised to hear him spoken of 
in the most enthusiastic manner. As an artist, he has 
just those qualities which inspire love and admiration. 
He is an artistic painter, full of fire and boldness in his 
style, broad in his handling, and not without a certain 
tenderness of feeling which gives refinement to his vigor 
and sweetness to his strength. Butit is no use trying to 
write about Hunt. I’ve not seen his works for a long 
time. [ll write you about what I did see; and first are 
three pictures by Millet. 

Millet, the peasant-painter of France, a man of singular 
and profound nature, is not much known to art-lovers in 
New York. Hunt first introduced the pictures of Millet 
in this country, and Boston is enriched by four or five of 
his works, Millet is Pre-Raphaelite in his sentiment, in his 
feeling, but most decidedly French in his manner. When 
I write that he is Pre-Raphaelite in his feeling, let me 
not be misunderstood. I mean to say that he, in common 
with the Pre-Rap haelites, is introspective and subjective ; 
that he is profound ; that he sympathizes with homely and 
simple forms of life and of nature ; and that, looking at his 
pictures, you are conscious of a subtle and almost depress- 
ing sentiment, most always pathetic, most always any- 
thing but cheerful. The idea of the beautiful finds no ex- 
pression in Millet’s works. He belongs to that order of 
geuius of which Charlotte Bronte, the authoress of ** June 
Eyre,” is the highest and most pronounced expression in 
English literature. He is essentially a poet. I may say 
he goes about with his sad eyes, among the men of the 
fields, and beholds something more than a common 
laborer. You cannot say his peasants are happy or cheer- 
fal. Virgil says, ‘‘ Happy the man of the fields, if he did 
but know his happiness ;” but Millet’s men and women of 
the fields have no happiness to know. They look heavy 
with gross cares, hardened with increasing Jubor, and 
vindictive and brooding. You would say they are souls 
whose only sense is a sense of oppression, and you stand 
in awe of the smothered violence that waits under that 
stolid pace and heavy body. I do not know what to liken 
these peasants to. They remind me of “field hands” 
on Southern plantations ; their skulls are as animal, but 
they have none of the inoffensiveness of expression of the 
poor slave. They look like souls groping through matter, 
and you say they may waken any moment to assert their 
power and avenge their wrongs. So much for the mean- 
ing of such of Millet’s pictures asI have seen. Let me 
write a word or two about the artistic character of his 
works, 

In manner, Millet’s works are totally opposed to the 
spirit and results of Pre-Raphuelitism, His pictures are 
remarkably simple (which P-K.'s are not) ; they are broad 
and vigorous (which P-R.’s are not), they are very low- 
+toned (which P-R.'s are not); and they are quiet in color 
(which P-R.’s are not). <A sketch of a couple of peasants 
tearing down a tree in the woods, in possession of Mr. 
Sales, of Boston, is painted with the utmost force and 
solidity. It might be likened to an old master’s work, but 
to many that would be a disparagement. Hunt possesses 
two of Millet’s works: one depicting a peasant-woman 
shearing a sheep, the other a singular landscape, gray-eve- 
ning effect, with shepherd and sheep huddled under tall, 
leafless trees, whose trunks run up out of the picture. In 
both of these works, which are devoid of detuil. bat 
béautifully drawn, there are bits of exquisite aud delicate 
painting. The color and touch in which the sheop’s neck 
is given are worthy of remark. The latter picture is one 
that must ever be remembered for {ts originality and een- 








album, realized $800. The last night’s sale comprised the 


timent. 





I wrote of visiting a private collection. I referred to 
the pictures which grace the walls of Mr. Sales’s home. I 
trust it is no breach of hospitality for me thus to express 
my pleasure in several of his pictures. Pictures in one 
sense belong to the public, and I think of patrons of art, 
owners of galleries, as stewards of the sentiment.of the 
beautiful. They keep, they cherish the expression of the 
artistic mind, and hoid the witnesses to the highest and 
best culture of their time, 


Among Mr. Sales’s pictures, that which gave me most 
pleasure was that by La Farge, And yet there were pic- 
tures by Rousseau, Daubigny, Lambinet, Babcock, Ved- 
der, and Dana. The specimen of La Farge’s genius repre- 
sented a “ Lagoon” under an effect of twilight, with a cou- 
ple of cranes taking flight, trailing their wings in the 
still waters, while darkness crept over them, This little 
picture, expressing the relations of color and of light and 
dark, and all the forms to be seen at the hour, gave me 
the utmost delight. I admired the color, the fevling, and 
the execution, The whole is masterly, aud yet it is a 
quiet, unobtrusive little picture. I would specially re- 
mark the cold blue white of the cranes as opposed to the 
rich dark of the farther shore of the lagoon, and the 
golden color of the sky ; it isan example of most harmo- 
nious and exquisitely arranged color, The picture is 
characterized by its quality and truth, and may be taken 
as one of La Farge’s happiest minor efforts. Mr. Sales’s 
example of Babcock’s talent is quite different from every 
picture I have seen by the artist. 
dently carefully studied from nature, and therefore has a 
reality to which his later works have no claim, and at 
which they do not aim. The picture shows the same 
fondness for reds, yellows, and blues, but it is devoid of 
the exquisite quality of color of later works. It represents 
a girl—a child in a plaid dress, anda red shawl which she 
is admiringly placing on her shoulders before a mirror. 
.t offers no indivation of the fancy that now determines 
his pictures. 


The paintings on public exhibition in Boston are of no 
value, or have been exhibited in New York, and there- 
fore familiar to your readers. It remains for me to re- 
mark that Mr. Bicknel is engaged painting pictures of 
Venice, and that his studio offers many notes and studies 
from the old Venetian masters and of out-door nature 
abroad, which are valuable and interesting. Mr. Bicknel 
proposes devoting much of the summer study to figures. 


In conclusion, I would say something about the art-sym- 
pathies of Boston. So far as I can judge from surface in- 
dications, Boston art-lovers are divided into two classes, 
First are the old gentlemen who reverence the name and 
works of Allston, and encourage respectable and Inefficient 
landscape painters who made reputations twenty years ago 
when Bostonians knew little of modern European art, and 
there were few painters to compete for public recognition ; 
second, there are the young men who, influenced by Ameri- 
can painters fresh from the Continent, affect to despise 
native talent that shows no indications of foreign and 
especially of French art. The truthis, art in Boston is not 
. flower of natural growth. The best expression of the 
art idea which it has to show is imported. What it can 
clain as indigenous is a meager, commonplace plant 
devoid of beauty and of vitality. Its represeutative 
painter is Champeny. The only exception to this state- 
ment are the pictures of Gay. The mental habits of 
Boston lead it to affect art because art is the last expres- 
sion of culture. Such artic¢is as Boston can claim, who 
have grown up on the Hub or some of its spokes—that is, 
those who give no indications of the influence of French 
or foreign art—are worthless and commonplace, in fact are 
not artists in the highest meaning of the term. It is only 
by importing a manner or style known as French that 
Boston has been able to make any show of artistic force. 
The consequence is that Boston recognizes no art but that 
of France, sends her young men to Paris, and they 
return infatuated with the mannerism of a great 
school, and to make American landscape nature 
look like that of France. The evils of this are many. I 
have no space to detail them, But I will say that no manner, 
no style, can adequately represent the nature and charac- 
ter of a country or people which is not the direct result of 
both. There is nothing in French landscape art which 
suggests an adequate treatment of American nature, 23 
there is nothing in the landscapes of New York artists 
which suggests the strength and fullness of truth with 
which French painters treat the scencry of France. 
Style in art, to be good, must necessarily be the growth of 
the country in which it manifests itself, and it is vicious 
and false in proportion to its departure from a nation’s in 
dividuality. Therefore I protest against French art de- 
termining the character of our own. I yield to nove in 
appreciation of French art. Iam subject to its fascina 
tions, I delight iu its seductions ; but I believe that every 
form of nature and of life hws its peculiar expressior, and 
therefore, while I would have American art profit by the 
example of an older school, I would not have its charactor 
determined or sacrificed toit. If I ask Bostop, I have 00 
hope. She is subjeet to foreign powers because sho has 





no vital art-lifo, I wust turn to tho painters of New 
York for indications of a great and truly American school 
of art. Pretor Ieworvs. 
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PHILADELPHIA ART NOTES. 


Paitapetpuia, June 18, 1864, 


Tax Sanitary Fair continues in unabated popularity, and 
ifthe throngs that visit the picture gallery carry away 
ever so little an impression of it, the friends of art-culture 
will indeed have cause tothank thé committee for its col- 
lection. The crowd here has been so great that the commit- 
tee has found it necessary to open the gallery alone at an 
early hour in the morning, at a high price of admission, 
that those who will may see the pictures before the open- 
ing of the fair. Under this arrangement, one may geta 
better idea of the collection, though, even at the early hour 
at which I visited the gallery the other morning, it was 
quite as full as was comfortable. The collection of foreign 
works is very good ; besides those from our own galleries, 
there are many from the collections of Messrs. Roberts, 
Burt, Aspinwall, Webb, Hoey, Gaudy, Suydam, and 
others of New York. From yourcity we have also a num- 
ber of important works of your own artists: ‘‘ Bierstadt’s 
Rocky Mountains,” one of the great successes of the exhibi- 
tion; Mr. Bierstadt’s name has been favorably known 
here to the frequenters of the Academy from one or two 
pictures exhibited by him there, but this work has given 
him a place in popular esteem ; several pictures by Ken- 
sett, but none so good as the delightful ‘‘ Morning on the 
Coast,” in which the great green waves are painted with 
wonderful reality. Gignoux sends two large landscapes, 
Hicks his portrait of Booth, and Lang his ‘ Return of 
the 69th Regiment.” These are among the largest pic- 
turesin the whole; few of the Philadelphia artists show 
anything quite so extensive, except Rothermel, te whom, 
as far as number and size of works give prominence, a 
most important place must be given. The eastern end of 
the gallery is almost entirely covered by his ‘Christian 
Martvrs,” by this time too well known to need any farther 
criticism. If that were all, Mr. Rothermel need not be 
ashamed of his contribution ; but it seems as though every 
collection in the city had been overhauled for his works, 
and we have them accordingly, to an indefinite extent, 
from his ‘Sir Walter Raleigh” down to the last thing 
from his easel. I can scarcely believe that it was with 
Mr, Rothermel’s consent that all these old soldiers were 
brought to light; certainly his reputation cannot be en- 
hanced by the exhibition of such pictures as the ‘‘ Christ 
and the Doctors,” a picture best described by the title 
given it some time since by a well-known connoisseur, 
“The Deck of the Great Eastern in a Storm.” 


One of the most prominent pictures in the exhibition is 
Paul Weber’s view on Lake Maggiore—the ‘‘ Monastery of 
the Madonna dell Sasso.” The pictures which Mr. Weber 
has sent here since his return to Europe have been few and 
unimportant, but this, the most important, is also un- 
doubtedly the finest work he has painted, though one must 
wish him back, and away from the Dusseldorf influences 
that have made this picture sointensely German in man- 
ner. The monastic buildings, situated on the high rocks 
overlooking the lake, and glowing in the sunlight, form 
the central point of the view ; in the foreground are deep 
ravines and dark foliaged trees; beyond, the quiet waters 
of the lake, with the lower spurs ofthe great Alpine range 
rising abruptly. in the background. The white houses of 
the village on the opposite shore, and the rainbow arch- 
ing over the water, add to the sunny peacefulness of the 
picture. In another part of the gallery hangs the original 
study for this work, a charming little picture. 


Blauvelt sends to the exhibition a very good little pic- 
ture ofan interior of a country inn ; the dingy apartment, 
with the particularly dingy bar in the background, the 
country boy piling the wood into the old stove, and the 
half-frozen travelers trying to extract from it a little heat, 
while they are ‘‘ waiting for the stage,” are well conceived 
and admirably painted. Mr. Blauvelt also contributes a 
little kitchen scene to the collection of the Artists’ Fund 
Society. Bensell is represented, besides two or three small 
pictures of children, by his *‘ Hubert and Arthur,” his last 
picture, and I think one of his best. The choice of so hack- 
neyed a subject can scarcely be considered a judicious one, 
but he has treated it very well, though not with any 
Striking originality ; and the picture, though it has his 
usual fault of want of decision and depth of color, is 
painted with much more care and feeling than has been 
usual with him. Lewis exhibits several landscapes, but 
there is so much similarity amongst them all that it is dif- 
ficult to speak of any one distinctively. A group of bril- 
liant colored trees in the foreground, painted something 
in the manner of a Roman mosaic, a piece of water, agray 
mountain, and a great pink cloud—these are the bells upon 
which he rings his changes. 


Leutze is well represented in the exbibition, chiefly by 
his scenes in the life of Columbus; of them the embarka- 
tion is probably the best ; he has also the admirable por- 
trait in eostume of one of the New York landscapists. 
Another noticeable picture is a large canvas by May, in 
which Lady Jane Grey, looking exceedingly purple, is 
Presenting her tablets te the Constable of the Tower, who 
is looking éxosedingly red; or perhaps I wight better say 
fa the Agures, lodking intensely as if they had been 
painted by May. 

The Academy exhibition coutinucs open, for tho bene® 
of the Sanitary Fund ; the galleri¢s of Mr. Harrison upon 





Rittenhouse square are alsoopen for the same object. A 
number of picture sales are advertised, the only one of im- 
portance being that of the contributions tothe fair, which 
will be disposed of on Tuesday evening, the 2lst. 1 will 
give you an account of the sale, L. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Prorure auctions continue to be numerous and of excel- 
lent quality in London. On the Ist of June a collection 
of fifty-two water-color drawings, formed by the late Mr. 
Wheeler, of Hyde Park Gardens, was disposed of at an 
aggregate sum of upward of £10,000. The following Tur- 
ners were sold: Lot 47, Frontispiece to Allason’s ‘* Anti- 
quities of Pola,” 150 guineas; lot 48, ‘‘Cologne,’’ 460 
guineas; lot 49, ‘‘In the Val d’Aosta,” 600 guineas ; lot 
50, ** Rafts on the Rhine,” 420 guineas ; lot 51, ** Vessels off 
the Coast,” 520 guineas; lot 52, ** View on the Brent,’’ 
1,350 guineas. In the same collection were Copley Field- 
ing’s ‘* Sussex Downs,” 870 guineas ; Stanfield’s *‘ Pass of 
Terracina,” 660 guineas; and De Windt’s ‘*‘ Cornfield,” 
550 guineas. 

On the same day twenty-one oil paintings, formerly 
belonging to Mr. McArthur, of Clifton, realized £8,740. 
The following are some of the prices: T. Faed’s ‘‘ Oh! 
Nauny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” 840 guineas; Linnell’s 
**Harvest Wagon,” 710 guineas ; Etty’s “ Fleur de Lys,’’ 
350 guineas ; W. Miller's ‘‘ Nile, looking toward Cairo,” 
870 guineas; W. P. Frith’s ‘Coming of Age in the Olden 
Time,” the original (engraved) picture exhibited in the 
Exhibition at Manchester, 1,150 guineas; Stanfield’s 
‘*Dartmouth, with boats in roygh water,” exhibited also 
in the Manchester Exhibition, 1,220 guineas; Robert’s 
‘** Piazza of San Marco during the ceremony which took 
place on the Emperor Francis Joseph visiting Venice in 
October, 1851,” 1,000 guineas, 

Of Mr. Whistler’s, the American artist, contributions to 
the present Royal Academy Exhibition, the Reader of 
June 4 speaks as follows : 


““Mr. Whistler’s two pictures are subjected to much 
criticism. While the public in general hardly know what 
to make of them, they are bones of contention among 
artists, those who decline to acknowledge their merit cer- 
tainly being, however, a small minority. The truth is 
that they are tours de force of color. The woman painting 
china, called ‘Die Lange Lizen—of the six marks,’ is the 
most glorious arrangement of color in the exhibition, en- 
chanting to a highly sensitive eye. Beyond this let no 
one think of it. The woman is hideous, absurdly ill 
drawn—a worse specimen of humanity than could be found 
on the oldest piece of china in existence. The picture of 
‘Wapping’ must be received with similar exceptions: the 
representation of the Pool is very truthful, and lally 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, June, 1864. 

Masszs. Crospy & NicHols issue this week Chaplain 
Quint’s book, ‘‘The Potomac and the Rapidan: army 
notes from the failare at Winchester to the re-enforcement 
of Rosecrans, 1861-3.” The narrative is based upon that 
gentleman’s letters to one of our weeklies, which have 
been worked over and illustrated from other notes taken 
at the time, “especially (he adds) of facts which could not 
properly be made known at the time of their occurrence,” 
In this category I suppose we must place his implied denial 
of the charges of Banks’s imcompetency in making the 
uttack at Cedar Mountain. The chaplain speaks very 
confidently: ‘‘I knew what the orders were. An officer 
came with them on the morning of the 9th. ‘General 
Pope directs that you will do’ so andso, ‘Please put 
that in writing,’ sald General Banks. It was done, and 
that writing is doubtless in ewistence.” 


The author’s regiment bears the distinction of being 
that most intimately connected with Boston of all 
sent from the state. The Second Massachusetts was the 
earliest recruited for the three years’ term, the first regi- 
ment having been a militia organization, which voted 
itself into the service. The Second was organized with 
several West Point graduates for its officers, and its men 
selected with care. The chaplain says of its composition, 
that it included old soldiers of the Mexican and Florida 
wars, of the English army, of the European Continent, of 
Sebastopol (both Russian and English), and of the noble 
Havelock in his march to Lucknow, and moreover “a 
great portion of upright men, who came into the service 
from motives of the heartiest patriotism.” Its officers 
certainly were of some of our best blood, and of its devo- 
tion and fighting qualities the regiment gave the best 
proof on the Shenandoah, at Cedar Mountain, at Antietam, 
and at Gettysburg, as well as since as a.part of the Army 
of the Cumberland. This record will show the scope 
of the author’s observation, and of his book I may 
say that, without centering on its writer the interest that 
Mr. Hosmer managed to elicit in his ** Color Guard,” it is 
a very interesting record not only of fact and impressions, 
but of changing opinion. It enters more largely, perhaps, 
into this latter pha:e of army experience than many of its 
rivals, Of the progress of this, we have in his preface an 
open acknowledgment. ‘If any one discovers a change 
of feeling from that of political antagonism to the Admin- 
istration (generally obscure, of course) to that of hearty 
confidence in the ability, honesty, and wisdom of its pres- 
ent head, I am not careful to deny it. Regretting deeply 
some acts, yet I wonder only that public affairs have been 





is the color like that of the Thames; but the effect is so 
marred by the introduction of the hideous figures in the 
foreground that we are glad to turn away to more sgreea- 
ble, if less able works.” 


The British art public are greatly concerned because the 
Munich glass painters have been invited to undertake the 
decoration of the windows of St. Paul’s; and it is indig- 
nantly asked whether the three great displays of cartoons 
at Westminster Hall, previous to the selection of fresco 
designs for the new houses of Parliament, did not show 
ability enough among native artists in all kinds of decora- 
tivework. Mr. Millais, it isannounced, has undertaken to 
furnish the cartoons for the decoration of six important 
windows in Worcester College, Oxford, with stained glass. 
The idea of having their great metropolitan cathedral 
decorated by foreign artists is naturally unpleasant to 
patriotic Britons, but the want of technical knowledge 
shown in the execution of several of the frescoes in the 
new houses of Parliament is supposed to have decided 
the authorities having charge of the matter to employ 
in the present instance only artists thoroughly versed in 
the new processes of glass-staining. 

From the correspondence laid before the House of Com- 
mons it appears that the plans for the erection of the new 
National Gallery in the garden of Burlington House, pre- 
pared by Messrs. Banks and Barry, by order of Mr. 
Cowper, have been submitted to the trustees and director 
of the National Gallery, and, with certain alterations, ap- 
proved by them. 

The choice collection of paintings formed by Prince 
Pau! Demidoff was dispersed by auction in Paris on the 
26th of May. It was rich in Meistoniers, which generally 
brought high prices. The ‘‘Reading at Diderot’s,” 
familiar from the engraving, sold for 38,000 fr.; ‘‘ Interior 
of a Guard-house,” for 30000 fr., and the companion 
picture for 28,700 fr.; ‘‘ A Captain descending a Stair- 
case,” for 19,500 fr. ; “* The Mandoline Player,” for 12,000 
fr. ; “A Geutleman rosting against a Column,” for 6,150 
fr.; and ‘*The Sleeping Cavalier,’’ for 5,000 fr. Besides 
these, Horace Vernet’s *“ Brigands and Papal Gendarmes,” 
known from Jazet’s print, sold for 29,000 fr.; Paul Dela- 
roche’s reduced copy of the ‘Arrest of President Durante,” 
from the original in the Palace of the Oouncil of State, for 
18,000 fr.; and Ary Soheffer’s ‘‘ Leonora,” for'4,000 fr. 
Most of the Paris amateurs were present at the sale. © 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, “ A Piper ari a Pair of 
Nut-crackers,” has been bought by Mr, Huish for £1,700, 





ducted so well, and promise so auspiciously.” Not less 
strange to himself, doubtless, is the change that has come 
over him as a sectary, not, indeed, to the desertion of his 
denominational position, but to a broadening of his re- 
ligious interest in a way that he might have deemed im- 
possible before. He soon learned to think that all de- 
batable points of that kind were swallowed up in the vital 
questions of life and death, God’s favor or his frown, the 
broad Fatherhood, and the unity of discipleship. He 
mentions his finding a mortally wounded officer on the 
field of Cedar Mountain, and giving him some water. ‘‘I 
know I must die. I am a Catholic. Understasd that 
but I wish you would pray with me,” said the dying man. 
He soon died—a Christian. And what did I care that he 
was a Catholic? says the narrator. It is certainly one of 
the offsets of the misery of warfare, that the companion- 
ship of danger and the sympathy of cause can serve to 
knit together in brotherhood those that had never learned 
otherwise to respect each other. I should have liked Mr. 
Quint’s book better if he had not allowed some flagrant in- 
stances of tredchery on their part to color his judgment of 
the whole body of theenemy. He may despise their cause 
without distrusting generally their honor, and we have 
too much to be ashamed of on our side not to be willing to 
think that the honest part of our enemies submit to as 
severe self-inspection as ourselves. Indeed, he mentions 
one instance, alike honorable to himself and the enemy. 
[t was after the defeat at Cedar Mountain, when Banks’s 
men were out under a flag gatherng the dead and 
wounded, and our chaplain approached a rebel general to 
inquire for some of the missing. That officer sent a 
subordinate to make the inquiry, and when he returned 
without a satisfactory report, the general said, ‘‘ Chaplain, 
you may come within our lines yourself to make inquiries ; 
but upon honor, you know.” The condition was ac- 
cepted, and being led through the outer line, he saw to 
his surprise that the body of the rebel army had retreated. 
The two interohanged significant looks of 2 reassuring 
sense of honor, and our chaplain went back to his regi- 
ment, the repository of a valuable secret that was only 
discovered by a reconnoissence some days later. 


I spoke last week of Gould & Linooln’s issue of a memoir 
of: Dr.. Chalmers by President Wayland. The writer 
claims that the genoral reader loses sight.of certain traits 
of this distinguished Scotchman’s ministration, in read- 
ing Dr. Hana.’s voluminous Wiegraphy, in the moro at- 
tractive prominence that is given to his charms as 8 pul-- 
pit crater, and to his scicntific theories updn the question 
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of the purality of worlds, and his arguments upon questions 
of political economy. The traits now to be emphasized are 
his self-sacrificing devotion to his parochial duties, his in- 
defatigable labors among the poor and degraded, while his 
** whole life was deliberately consecrated to the work of 
sending the Gospel to every family of the neglected 
masses of his countrymen.” As often happens, the scope 
was not predetermined with accuracy, and what was 
thought to be confined within the paper covers of a pam- 
phlet has swelled to a duodecimo of over 200 pages. The 
simple expositionary character of this volume, which is 
in a large part a condensation of the original biography, 
will add little to the author’s literary reputation ; nor was 
it, indeed, aimed to that end. It is a simple monograph 
upon one phase of his career, and that an unimportant one 
for an example. As a manual of instruction to the 
young clergyman who looks tothe great name of Chal- 
mers as one of the lights of his profession, it may be 
found pleasant and instructive ; while the general reader, 
who has found so much that avails him little in the com- 
mon religious literature, is always too readily distrustful 
of any book couched in the stereotype phrase of a pietist. 
There is more of this in the volume than were well ; but 
it can be endured as a fashion for the truths that can be 
found beneath it, Our religious press, and particularly 
our writers of that kind of books which ostentatiously 
aim at ‘making good men and women” of us, are woefully 
ignorant of the obstacles to success they put in the way 
of the general reader by this linguistic cant, without 
which they seem to think their ideas valueless. 
Piety is too serious a thing to be smothered with tech- 
nicalities of language, which does not always consist ina 
Latin nomenclature. Dr. Brown, in that charming paper 
on Dr. Chalmers, included in the volume, ‘‘ Spare Hours,” 
speaks of his writing, in rare measure, a simplicity with 
his enthusiasm, and his maintaining a position as “‘a ruler 
among men.” How he has swayed congregations into 
admiration and forgetfulness of his rather ungainly per- 
son by the force of his eloquence, till Jeffrey thinks of 
Demosthenes, and Canning bows to the tartan, were gains 
Chalmers himself could hardly have accomplished in the 
set phrases of the pietists. Had his early life been spent 
more rigorously, we might have had a Spurgeon in Scot- 
land ; but science and mathematics, which engrossed s0 - 
much of his time at an impressible age, were not vainly 
pursued, when it is seen how they enlarged his under- 
standing and broadened his impulses. 


We are likely to have a continuance of the This-and- 
that Boy books as long as the war supplies heroes. This 
week Roberts Brothers bring out the last in ‘‘ The Tanner 
Boy,” a life of General Grant, written in the usual vein 
of this glorification style of juvenile literature. There is 
a remarkable likeness running through the long list of this 
library of memoirs, and the number of remarkable boys 
—children fathers of the men—is something quite astound- 
ing, and fit, it is to be hoped, to be of salutary influence 
upon the rising generation. Ww. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 1, 1864, 
ST. DERBY’S DAY. 


Ir May 25 is pot called ‘‘Saint Derby’s Day,” 
it is not because it is mot duly canonized, If 
ever there was a day sacredly observed by all 
unsacredness—as is the way, I observe, with the most 
orthodox saint’s days—it is the English Derby Day. 
The portrait of this day has been so exactly drawn by 
D’Alembert that nothing is left to us to add in the way of 
description. But really it is the most unforgetable of 
sights—that boundless throng of human and equine 
beings—a moving forest on every horigon—an animated 
landscape rising up here and there into cliffs and pyra- 
mids, every stone in which is man or woman. First I 
went among the gypsies, who come in groups of men, 
women, and children, in small houses on wheels, not un- 
like traveling daguerreotype-cars, only built after a 
peculiar, old-coach fashion, These all come some days 
beforehand in great numbers. To see them is a sad dis- 
enchantment to any one who has formed his idea of Rom- 
many from George Borron; they are a mere sunburnt, 
filthy, haggard, foul-mouthed human vermin, without any- 
thing to make them different from the lowest class of farm- 
laborers everywhere in England, and just like the ‘* poor 
white trash” of the Southern States of America. As I 
paased along amongst these wagons, they were all, men, 
women, and children, sprawling out at the doors, and in- 
variably quarreling. Many of the women were changing 
their clothing, totally regardless of the thousands of eyes 
to which they were exposed. As soon as any one who 
might be suspected of having a few shillings in his pocket 
came near any of these groups, they would rush at him, 
begging for pennies, to be allowed to tell his fortune, or 
to cut up antics for his amusement. Altogether one soon 
gets enough of the gypsies, although they are not so re- 
pulsive when presently they appear on the edges of the 
race-course in better dress to set up their farthing toys 
upon tops of stakes for people to knock down, if they can, 
with billets of wood at a penny a throw. Next, let us 
take a walk over the race-course, that part of it next the 


grand stand. The first one who arrests our attention is 
the arrestable thimble-rigger, and then the man with the 
three cards who bets that you cannot tell which is the 
picture-card ; consummate rogues, with their noisy and 
mock-simple confederates, all around them. A little 
farther on we have the men, raised on barrels, who sell 
you a purse with three shillings in it for two shillings; 
out of simple charity to these innocent souls, so upaware 
of the value of a shilling and a purse, we pass on without 
buying of them. Then we come to a man who in barbaric 
costume, but very Scotch features and brogue, is exhibit- 
ing his learned canaries; he has given each a pretty 
name, and certainly it is worth our penny to see little 
yellow-smocked Charlotte draw a little car, and Fanny 
lying on her back, atop of a pillar, holding in her feet two 
flags. Passing by the man who weighs your body, and 
him who weighs your vital breath, and the man who for 
a penny will give you a pleasant electric shock, we press 
to the biggest and most eager of the groups. What can 
they be looking at? Ah! stupid—we forgot where 
we were—it is a prize-fight. No less than six were going 
on at once between distinguished members of the P. R., 
who had on the ground a large fine tent, with gay pictures 
of prize-fights and fighters painted on the front, and an- 
nouncements that it was the center of the P. R. Club of 
some special quarter. Of course the fights were all with 
gloves, else the police would have interfered ; but the 
shameless exhibition of the property and symbols of a 
real club for fighting seemed to attract no attention— 
though why it should not, under the law, be dealt with as 
much as a tent announcing itself ‘‘ The Grand Metropoli- 
tan Thieves’ Association,” one can scarcely say, unless it 
be that Lord Palmerston has declared in the Commons’ 
House that prize-fighting is as harmless an amusement as 
any. Just now we may leave the ugly boxers to look at 
these two little girls in short sky-blue skirts, spangled 
with stars, who, on stilts twice as high as their heads, are 
dancing to the music of a pipe blown by a dark, bad-look- 
ing fellow, who might have stolen the blonde and really 
pretty children, but could never have been related to them 
but as owner, Next we have a poor little Mignon who is 
dancing a hornpipe in the center of a group of brutal 
wretches, whilst two little boys, who may be her brothers, 
are engaged by a circus-actor for his tricks of Zampillae- 
rostation. And then farther on we have a poor little boy, 
who could not be more than six years of age, entirely 
alone, dressed in dirty tights and dreary spangles about his 
loins, standing on his head and bending about his little 
body in the most sadly comical way imaginable. And 
here in the midst of a very large crowd surrounding a 
very black African, who, I am sorry to say, is trying to 
sell a purse with three shillings in it for two; but he is by 
far the wittiest speaker on the course, and has much the 
largest and most amused crowd aroundhim. Now. imagine 
these things multiplied by scores—with a plentiful supply 
of hurdy-gurdies, monkeys, hucksters, gamblers, loose 
women of all grades, thronging, crowding, squeezing 
imagine on each side rows of booths with negro minstrels— 
whom I remember Parker Pillsbury declared blacker in- 
side than they were out—and savages who eat rats—tup- 
pence admission—and snake shows and target-firing 
booths and beer-saloons as the grand foreground ani 
background of all, and you have the Derby races before 
you as to foundation. But above these you must pile up 
many tiers of splendid equipages of gaily dressed ladies, 
of feastings, of hurrahs and fights—fights between men 
and women both—of bettings, of the joy of winners and grie¢ 
of losers (one poor fellow I heard of who lost his all, 8 000 
pounds, on a horse, and must. with his wife, begin life at 
the bottom again), and so on up to the penultimate top of 
the pyramid where sits the Prince of Wales surrounded by 
the nobility. I say penultimate top, for H.R.H. is by 
no means the apex of Derby Day. Who is? Blair 
Athol—that mass of transparent skin and muscle through 
which you can almost see within the bony structure of a 
horse, which seemed to me to be fleetness organized. Yes, 
Blair Athol was for the rest of that day the British lion. 
Then we turn to go homeward. Ah, what a terrible 
gantlet we have to run! All along the road from the 
race-course to Epsom the mighty army—the beggars of 
London, the blind, halt, maimed, and palsied, have taken 
their places on each side, and hold out their hands and 
hats, and coin the air into groans, real and counterfeit, 
imploring pennies. Here a poor, wretched Cretin, there 
a rickety boy, and all manner of deformed and withered 
legs and arms laid bare. Some have spread out by their 
sides large paintings showing where and how in mills or 
railways they lost their limbs. One man, who was made 
blind by an accident, actually had his dreadful dead 
staring eye in a glass box hung about his neck for all to 
see. A poor deformed man, with a pale woman standing 
by him, sat on the ground with a large Bible open on his 
knees, from which he read in a loud voice; ‘* And Jesus 
said, mine hour is not yet come”’—the rest I did not hear. 
Then all along the road to the city were the always snub- 
bed, and in England always morose and brimstony colpor- 
ters, who stand on the roadside with enormous placards 
held up full of warnings about the wrath to come, and 
shouting out to the dust and turmoil of the road the most 
sacred words of the Scripture. But St. Derby was alone 
worshiped by that crowd. They might aswell have been 





trying to build a chapel} for Mr. Spurgeon on the pitch of 








Niagara, as to have made any impression on the great tor- 
rent of life streaming between London and Epsom that 
day! 

DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


Some interesting discoveries have been made in a 
house which was building at Pompeii at the time of the 
catastrophe. This house contained a large deposit of 
Egyptian marble, now brought to light and valued at 
$10,000. On the ground floor the remains of a magnifi- 
cent bed have been found ; the wood work is burnt away, 
but the bronze ornaments are in perfect preservation, 
consisting of a lion’s claws which formed the legs, and 
geese’s heads which adorned the top. This bed is now to 
be constructed according to the original design. The 
biocks of marble are to be used for plinths to the most 
valuable statues of the museum at Pompeii. 


NEW STYLE OF LOCOMOTION. 


There is actually a Pneumatic Passenger Railway Com- 
pany in London, who, moved by their success in shooting 
packages and letter-bags throughout the city, are deter- 
mined to do the same for those precious human parcels 
which must be handled with so much care. They have 
been constructing an experimental tube in the grounds at 
the Crystal Palace, a quarter of a mile long, for the con- 
veyance of passengers. And so the reign of steam is to 
pass! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A huge green mound, on ground belonging to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, at Dumfries, has been opened and found to 
be the remnants of Castle Tibber, with interesting relics. 


I believe I have reason to expect that before long a 
London publishing house will bring out a volume of 
poems from one of the finest of American bards, W. D. 
Howells, American Consul at Venice. 


“Testimonies concerning Slavery, by M. D. Conway,” 
is the title ofa work soon to be published by Chapman & 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

Carlyle is at St. Leonard’s ; J. S. Hill at Avignon ; J. A. 
Froude in Spain ; and Charles Dickens on a visit to Lon- 
don. 

The drop-curtain made for the Tercentenary at Stratford 
has been purchased by the manager of the Surrey Thea- 
ter (London) for £26. It was a beautiful work: a full 
length figure of Shakespeare in the center, and busts or 
medallions of Thalia and Melpomene on either side. 

M. D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 

E. Batpwin.—Hand-book of Croquet, by Edmund Rout- 
ledge, illustrated. New and Revised issue of the Pictorial 
Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare, edited by 
Charles Knight, containing upward of twelve hundred 
illustrations ; Parts First and Second. 


Water Low.—Croquet, by Capt. Mayne Reid. The 


| Elements of Draughts; or, Beginner’s Sure Guide, by I. 
| D. J. Sweet, The Hand-book of Cricket, by Edmund 


Routledge. Rowing and Sailing, by the authors of 
“British Rural Sports.” A Hand-book of Swimming 
and Skating, by George Forrest. 


D, Van Nostranp.—Manual of Gunnery Instructions 
for the Navy of the United States; compiled from the 
Ordnance Instructions for the use of the United States 
Naval Academy. The Peuinsular Campaign and its 
Antecedents, as developed by the Report of Maj.-Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan and other Published Documents, by 
srig.-Gen. J. G. Barnard. 


C. M. Saxron.—Complete Manual on the Cultivation of 
Tobaceo. 


Rongats Brotugrs, Boston, Mass.—The Tanner Boy, 
and How he became Lieutenant-General. 


C. O. Preserve & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Perrine’s 
New Topographical War Map of the Southern States, with 
a Chronology of the Great Rebellion ; compiled from the 
latest Government Surveys and Official Reports. 

Crosny & Nicno1s, Boston, Mass.—The Potomac and 
the Rapidan: Army Notes, from the failure at Winches- 
ter to the Re-enforcement of Rosecrans, 1861-3, by 
Alonzo H. Quint, Chaplain of the Second Mass. Infantry. 

W. H. Ke.ty & Brotuzr.—How Little Katie knocked 
at the Door of Heaven, by Aunt Fanny. Sea-Shells for 
Christians, by Susie M. Waring. 

F. A. Brapy.—Self-Sacrifice, by the author of ‘* Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 

NEW MUSIC. 

Horace Waters.—Friends of the Union, a Rallying 
Song, as sung with great success by the Tremaine Brothers. 
The Dying Soldier Boy Ballad, as sung by the Hutchinson 
Family, words by Louise, music by W. Virgil Wallace. 
Beauties of Terpsichore, a collection of Dance Music, by 
Johann Munck. When old friends were here, She was all 


the world to me, by Stephen C. Foster. 


BieLook & Co.—Alert Polka Brilliant, composed by B. 
A. Whaples. After the War; or, Won’t we all be happy 
then? written by J. Aug. Signaico, composed by B. A. 
Whaples. The Hemlock Tree, words by Henry W. Long- 
fellow, music by B, A, Whaples. : 
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4 
1. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
JUST COMPLETED. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS: A Miscellany of Popular Antiqui- 
ties in connection with the Calendar, including Anec- 
dote, Biography, and History, Curiosities of Literature, 
and Oddities of Human Life and Character. 


Edited under the supervision of Ropert CuamBrrs. 
In two vols. 8vo. 
THIS INTERESTING WORK CONSISTS OF 


I. Matters connected with the Church Calendar. 


Including the Po — Festivals, Saints’ Days and other 


or 8, With i 
genera 


II. Penomena connected with the Seasonal Changes. 


III. Folk-Lore of the United Kingdom, 
Namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected 
with Times and Seasons. 


lustrations of Christian Antiquities in 


v. 
HOSPITAL LIFE. 


Notes of Hospital Life; from November, 1861, to August, 
1863. z3 ‘a Lady Volunteer Nurse. With an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Potter. 12mo, $1 25. 


From the Press. 


‘*It needed not a l’envoi from Bishop Potter to tell us that 
‘the fine Italian hand’ and tender, va brave spirit of a 
woman are in this little boo) he had much to tell 
—this Florence Nightingale of ours—and tells it tr uly, touch- 
ingly, and without pretense. 

VI 


MEMOIR OF DR. WILSON. 

A Memorial of the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D., LL.D., late 
Emeritus Professor of ampete Divinity in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the the United States. By W. White Bronson, A.M. 12mo, 


PRONOUNCING MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
NEARLY READY. 


A Comprehensive Medical Dictionary, containing the Pro- 
nunciation, Etymology, and Signification of the terms 
made use of in Medicine and the kindred sciences. With an 
Appendix comprising a complete List of all the more im- 

ortant articles of the Materia Medica according to their 
Medicinal Properties ; also an Explanation of the Latin 
terms and phrases occurring in Anatomy, Pharmacy, 
ete., together with the necessary directions for writing 
Latin Prescriptions, ete. By J. Thomas, M.D., author of 
the System of Pronunciation in “ Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World.” 1 vol. demi-octavo. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





IV. Notable Events, Bicarpphien, and Anecdotes ¢ ted 
with the Days of the Year. 


V. Articles of Popular Archxology, 
Of an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the 
progress of Civilization, Manners, Literature and Ideas. 


VI. Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces. 


It has been the desire of the Editors of this work—while 
Dot discouraging the progressive spirit of the age—to temper 
it with affectionate feelings toward what is estionl and ele- 
vated, honest and of good report in the old national life ; 
while in no way discountenancing great material interests, 
to evoke an equal activity in those feelings beyond self, on 
which depend remoter but infinitely greater interests ; to 
kindle and sustain a spirit of patriotism, tending to unity, 
peace, and prosperity in our own state, while not exclusive 
of teelings of benevolence as well as justice toward others. 
It is the Editor's wish that these volumes should be a reper- 
tory of old fireside ideas in general, as well as a means of 
improving the fireside wisdom of the present day. 


The work is printed in a new, elegant, and readable type, 
and Illustrated with an abundance of Wood Engravings. 


® 1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
SUE’S FRENCH COURSE, 
INCLUDING 


L A New Practical and Intellectual Method of Learning 
French, grounded on Nature’s Teachings : adapted to the 
system of Noel and Chapsal; with Critical remarks on 

ramimars used in our Schools. 12mo, $1 50 


II. Exercises on the French Syntax, or Practice of the new 
Practical and Intellectual Method for Learning French, 
wherein learners have to make direct application of 
French Rules, and rectify the deviations made trom the 
French Syntax. 75 cents. 


Ill. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. M.B. 
Arranged as a Guide for the construction of French Sen- 
tences, completing the system of the Practical and Intel- 
lectual Method for learning French. 12mo, $1 50. 


IV. A Key for the use of Teachers and Learners, who, after 
completing the regular course, may wish farther to prose- 
eute their study of the French tongue. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The whole forming a complete Oral and Synthetical Course. 
By Jean B. Sue, A.M., formerly pupil of the Royal School of 
preze. 


From Professor Labberton. 


“Thave examined with much attention Professor Sue's 
‘Practical and Intellectual Method of Learning French,’ 
and am happy to bear testimony to the practical tact and 
sound scholarship which he has shown in the preparation of 
the series. The arrangement is simple and lucid, and the 
gradual steps by which the learner is introduced to the diffi- 
culties of grammar are such as, in my estimation, to render 
the book eserving the patronage of every instructor. It is 
‘French made easy,’ not by leaving out all the hard parts, 
but by presenting the difficulties one at J ha and in the 
order most consonant to nature oad rea 


ERT i, ‘LABBERTON. 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1864. 


ut. 
WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employments, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. y James 
Pyle Wickersham, A.M. Principal of the Pennsylvania 
sate Normal School, Millersville, Pa. One vol. 12mo, 

1 25. ° 


From the Massachusetis Teacher. 


. . “We heartily invite the readers of the TEacHER 
to examine this exce llent volume, believing that it will 
tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as 
4 profession, and the teacher be so fitted f+ his work as to 
command the respect of the wise and good. 


Iv. 
A GUIDE TO EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


FRICK’S PHYSICAL TECHNICS, 


Or Practical Instructions for making experiments in 

ysics, and the Construction of es jg => — 

with the most limited means. By Dr. J. Frick, Director 

of the High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics 

in the on. Translated by Dr. John D. Eastor, “4 
peor. bares rameneeny and Chemistry in the Un 

lal Georgia. One volume &vo. Amply Tus 


From Silliman’s Journal: 


“We cordially commend this book to all teachers of 
Physics, and especially to those whose situation or circum- 
ae cut them off from access a good collection of Phy- 

al pee pe While the most ex; part demon- 

y gain e useful hints from Dr. Frick’s book, 

the less exper enced t teacher and student will find it an in- 
Valuable vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.” 


“) 








Philadelphia. 
MPueE ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 
AND 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR 
1865 


In presenting to the public another volume of the Annual 
Cyclopedia, containing the record of the most turbulent 
year which the country has witnessed, no efforts have been 
spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship 

The principles adopted in the previous years have taken 
effect, and many new and most important questions arose 
under them, and were discussed during 1863 ; such as confis- 
cation, emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the 
relations of the insurrectionary states to the Union, personal 
liberty, martial law, prize, the liability of Great Britain for 
damages done by the Alabama, ete., ete. 

These discussions are embraced in its contents, together 
with the important civil and political ineasures of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments; an accurate and minute 
history of the struggles of the great armies and their battles, 
illustrated with maps and plans of actions taken from offi- 
cial copies; the debates of the Federal and Confederate 
Congresses ; financial measures of the government, com- 
merce, ete., ete. ; the proceedings in the Confederate States 
to maintain the war and establish their government ; also, 
all the exciting movements in foreign countries ; the devel- 
opments in the physical sciences ; the progress of literature; 
mechanical inventions and improvements ; the stupendous 
enterprises of the government connected with the war, such 
as hospitals for the army, the manufacture of ordnance, and 
the trade regulations in insurrectionary districts. The 
present statistics of the Religious denominations, and Bio- 
graphical sketches of the eminent persons deceased in 
1883, etc. 

The contents are arranged in an alphabetical order, and 
accompanied by a most complete index. The volume is in 
the style of the New American Cyctorap1, and will match 
the volumes for 1861 and 1862 of this annual. The work is 
published exclusively by subscription, and is elegant and 
substantial. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING OF EACH ANNUAL 
VOLUME, 1861, 1862, 1863. 


In Cloth, : - $4 00 
In Sheep, - . 475 
In Half Morocco, : - 500 
In Half Russian, : : 5 
In Full Morocco, : 70 
In Full Russian, = - : 70 


And to insure a uniform price and oemntestes in the delivery 
of the volume to subscribers in all parts of the country, local 
agents are appointed in all the cities and principal towns in 
the States and Territories. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


UST PUBLISHED. 





CONTINENTAL MONTHLY, 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS.—No. XXXI. 

AN ARMY: Its Organization and Movements. By Lieut.- 
Col. C. W. Tolles; A.Q.M. Second Paper. 

NONE. Chapter VIII. and IX. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY AND FINANCES. By Hon. Rob- 
ert J. Walker. 

THE CROSS. By E. Foxton. 

THE ENGLISH PRESS. By Nicholas Rowe, London. 


LIFE ON A BLOCKADER. By the author of ‘{The Last 
Cruise of the Monitor.” 


BUCKLE, DRAPER; CHURCH AND STATE. 
Paper. By Edward B. Freeland. 


LOOK-OUT MOUNTAIN. By Alfred B. Street. 
ONE NIGHT. By Julius Wilcox. 
APHORISMS. By Rev. Asa Colton. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER ON_ SECESSION AND 
STATE RIGHTS. By Charles K. Tuckerman 


THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. By M. E. Dodge. 
RECOGNITION. By Virginia Vaughan. 


THE SEVEN-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OF A GERMAN 
CAPITAL. By Professor Andrew Ten Brapk. 


THE DANISH SAILOR. By G. T. M. 
augue CIVILIZATION. By Lieut. Egbert Phelps, 





Fourth 


CHURCH MUSIC. By Lucia Pychowska. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





N OW READY. 
CHAPLAIN QUINT’S ARMY NOTES. 
THE POTOMAC anp tue RAPIDAN: 
ARMY NOTES, 


From the Failure at Winchester to the Re-enforcement of 
Rosecrans, 1861-3. 
BY ALONZO.H. QUINT, 
Chaplain of the Sccond Massachusetts Infantry. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 
With a Map of the Virginia Campaign. 

Mr. Quint is widely known as one of the most popularand 
efficient of Army Chaplains, and probably no army letters 
have been so generally read and commended ashis. His 
style is peculiarly racy, while his statements are reliable, 
and his views comprehensive. “The Potomac and the Rap- 
idan” is one of the most interesting volumes pertaining 
to the Rebellion yct published, embracing many new and 
brilliant details of the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
under Gen. Banks, and of service under Pope, Hooker, 
McClellan, Burnside, and Meade. 

*,* Orders from the Trade solicited. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 








PRE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL.—A new volume—40—hegins with the July 
Double No. now ready. Containing Portraits, Characters, 
and Biographies of leading men, Ethnology, or the Race~, 
Physiolo: ogy. the Laws of Lite and Health. hrenology, with 
choice of Pursuits. Physiognomy, or ‘Signs of C haracter.’’ 
Psychology, _ Science of the Soul, and much other impor- 
tant matter t © be found in no other nly with Ni Itisa 


eolumns of rich reading matter in e % No. Sold at 20 cents, 
or $2 a year, by Fow.rk & Wewrs, No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. 





(CHURCH DOCUMENTS. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN CONNECTICUT. 
BY 
Rev. F. L. HAWKS, D.D., and Rev. W. S. PERRY, A.M. 
In Two Volumes, Muslin, $2 25 each. 


“It is enough to say of this work that it more than fulfills 
the promise of its title, giving us the valuable correspond- 
ence of the early missionaries of the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, who labored 
in Connecticut, and affording us evidences of Puritan in- 
tolerance, which are, at the ‘least, an offset to some of the 
charges of persecution from the Church of England, so ofte n 

ut forth from the pulpits and magazines around us."— 

Shurch Monthly. 

JAMES POTT, 


Nos. 5 & 13 Cooper Union, N. Y. 


E SOUL—IS IT IMMORTAL?—THE 

Scientific Evidences ; Conscious Nature of the Soul. 
Indestructibility of Forces. Law of Adaptation, Essences. 
The penny mana aay and a posteriori. Our Aspirations. 
Are we Immortal, or, Are we Not? Have suet a Future 
Existence? The Second Sight. A Remarkable Vision. In- 
dian Sagnegec. The Shadow on the Wall. In the July 
Double ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents, 
by first post, or $2 a year. Newsmen a it. Subscribe 
now. Fow rer & WELLS, No. 389 is niacin ie 








NFS? PIANO MUSIC.—SOLDIERS’ HAPPY 
; Mazurka descriptive. ‘Sunlight within My 
Heart” At be welcomed asa gem of song. ‘ My Love is 
on a Faust March. Marguerite Valse, each 
cen 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC BOOK. For Violin, Flute, Cornet, 
or Fife. Contains latest oe music, viz., “‘ Faust March,’ 
“Tone,” ‘* Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘* Lanigan’s Ball,” ‘ ‘Kies 
Waltz,” “ Finnigan’s Wake,” “ Slumber olka,” “No Irish 
= Apply. » Five different Nos. 2 Nos. 25 cents ; 5 Nos. 55 


a S OMNIBUS: 700 tunes for vielin, flute, or 
cornet, $1. 
COMPLETE MUSICIAN'S OMNIBUS. A musical library 
of 1,500 tunes for violin, flute, clarionet, or fife, $2. 
NEW CONCERTINA BOOK. Full instructions and over 
200 pieces of music. 50 cents. 
NEW ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA INSTRUCTOR ; over 
200 tunes, 50 cents. 
Any Books or Music mailed, post-paid. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every kind. 
price-list sent on receipt of stamp. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
No. 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Descriptive 





(CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
consisting of 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry 
and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and 
Literary Ana, © ‘ollections of Engravings, Cyclopedias and 
Works o ference, Natural History. ience, Rorty 
Printed | oy ete., etc., all of which taving been im 
before the present appreciation pf gold, increased a, 
ete., are offered at about — ess than the present rates 
of importation will admit of. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





UESTIONS ANSWERED.—Who was the 

Wife of Cain? mone Pa _Soter of Eyer, 
Bathing, Where is Hell Loc Do t 

teat ats, Self-Esteem, A Bical bi Thief The Skull 
in, Convolutions, Death, Immortality, the July 

Double 0. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents, or 93 a yeas, 

Newsdealers have it. Fow.er & We’ 
No. 389 Broadway, N, Y} 
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Ppk48To ET PERSTO: 


NUNQUAM DORMIO. 


No. 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 





ALL READERS AND BOOK-BUYERS, 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO MAGAZINES, 

ALL NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PURCHASERS, 
And especially all who wish to promote the circulation of 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
Taat Weexty Recorp or 
THE .NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL, 


Should “ make a note” of this advertisement, and send 
orders to or call at 


My Bookstore AnD News Emporivcm, 
No. 708 Broadway. 
AUGUST BRENTANO, 





No. 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 


Ba" Pr2sto et Persto: Nunquam Dormi0. ~€8 





*,* Newspapers, Magazines, and Books sent by mail or 
express to any part of the United States and the British 
Provinces. 


OW HE LIVED 120 YEARS —Life 
How he ate and drank ; Sleep, Mar 

riage, Eyes, Teeth; How he Died. Address to Working 

. ‘Free Will,” ‘Temptations, pmpren cement. The Eng- 

lish Jemanees ; gg en ; The Road to Knowkd = 
In “July Double No. ee Journal ;"’ 20 cents 

t. Newsmen have it. WLER & WELLS, No. 39 

roadway, New York. 


MPHE SINGER 








SEWING MACHINES. 


OUR LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew- 
ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so many useful appliances for Hem- 
ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid- 
ing, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great variety of 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Family 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how 
to use the letter ‘‘ A” Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun- 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operated 
may be opened as a spaci and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner pos- 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 





It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing hi are for ‘ing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 

Send for a Pamphlet. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


66 GIGNS OF CHARACTER.” —Puysiocnomy, 


illustrated with 14 Sgyres, ine including men, women, 
and in character. 
os Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D.D. r- 





66 (00D WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


ii Broadway, New Fork, 
108 Tremont street, Bos! 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS sont tidelice 
IN 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu- 
grety in these pina and octing as the direct Agents of the 

Vintners. We receiving, every np 1 dial at New 
York, direct from. the Viney A and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 


LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
Axoriiga— Vin 1859, 1860, and 1861. 
ANGELICA—V) vinee ‘1858, 1859, and 1860. 
Port—Sa Vintages. 
‘uscaYst—Vinta 'e 1860. 
Grarr Branpy—In limited quantities. 
To which we sypecitiity invite the attention of lovers of 
good and pure W! 
The very tiattering reception accorded to our brands of 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 
ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Importers, 

it shall be our aim to present our customers 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN LN THE STATE. 

Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
the mountain air, or to the seashore to inhale its invigora- 
ting breezes, will find a case or two of assorted Wines a most 
agreeable accompaniment. 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN 


G,— 1863.—B. 


HUBBEL'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERS, 
The best Tonic in the World. 
PURELY VEGETABLE! 


A Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 
Debility. 
Sold everywhere. 


GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 
No. 55 Hudson street, New York. 
N.B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 


ARRIAGE.—WOMAN CULTURE. HOW 
to be beautiful and Healthy. Does he love me? The 
Mitten, to Whom, and When to Give it. The most Danger- 
= Eyes. A Satistactory Philosophy. Prayer, a Business. 
The Grim, and the Graceful. True Religion contrasted = 
‘ost -¢ Neg from 1697 to 1 - 
by Me, poem. Phrenology. "in 
Home Influence. Economy 
etc., in July Double No. nay ee Sent 
by first post for 20 cents, or a year for Anew vol. News- 
men have it. FowLer & Wetts, No. 9 Broadway y ® A 


INDUSTRY. 








“Greeting. - 





R411, BLACK & ©o., 


Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
COR. OF PRINCE 8TREET, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anv SILVER WARE, 
Importers of . 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, axp MOSAIC TABLES, Etc. 
Rich Assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


MOST 





ESTABLISH ED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





USICAL BOXES.—My Stock of Musical 
Boxes has never been 80 ot wou as it is at present. 

It comprises all the new el tae ss call 
the attention m of the love 0 the ne aye 
called VOIX CELESTE Oe ela a volee se cl is really he 
most perfect mechanical music 9 yet produced. The improve- 
ments made within the last few years in the WANEISOLUTS 6 of 
usioal Boxes are most w wonderful that have been made 
since oe eon ay eye hg were invented. Ali are invited to 


mewn wa Stay states New York. 


REAT MEN, LIVING AND DEAD— 
Hanccok, Sed wick, Wadsworth, Hawthorne, Murillo, lo, 
President of Colom’ ja, 8. A., and the “Dying Gladiator ;’ 

Who shall be our next President? traced Ph Character, 
and Progranhies, in the July <eTitustrated P renological 


Journal.’ 1 newsdealers have Double No. 20 cents, 
or $2 a year. FOWLER & WELLS, No. S99, Broadway, 
New York. 





QTEINWAY & SONS 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World’s 
Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 
Warerooms Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a few 
doore east of Union Square, New York. 


IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 

Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music Merchandise, and 
all kinds of musical instruments at wholesale and retail ; 
second-hand pianos and melodeons at great bargains ; new 
pianos and melodeons to let, and rent allowed if purchased ; 
monthly payments received for the same; Pianos tuned 
and repaired ; cash paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons. 





HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





D° YOU PLAY? 


CROQUET—THE NEW GAME. 
It is played upon the lawn. 


IMPLEMENTS AND RULES FOR SALE, 
WALTER LOW, 
No. 823 Broadway, N. Y., 
‘Between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets.) 


GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


Chapters in his life, by Geo. 8S. Hillard—The Country and 
the Clergy—Baltimore Convention, etc. Warticles. See 


AMERICAN MONTHLY ror JULY, e 
Office, No. 37 Park row, room 16, or No.121 Nassau st. 


V ENTRILOQUISM—IS IT A GIFT, OR AN 
Art? Fortune-Telling—how it is done. Po ular Su- 
perstitions—effects on character, complexion, — Ve. 
of being born in certain months, from Jan. to 
Dark, Voluptuous Eyes. Has he been Struck? Ts it You? 
An Aristocratic Cook. Moxey. Curiosities of Currency. 
How Coins are made. The Mint. In Juty bony og 
PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Double No. 20 cents, , ty 
pot, or $2 a year. Newsmen have it. Fowter & WeLts, 
339 Broadway, N. , 














HeLLoway's PILLS. 


Are you losing flesh? Do you suffer from low 56 ne 
an 


e amount, and I will mail a oe = “s expense. 


OLLOWAY. 
UMAN SKULL 5 — ETHNOLOGY, A 
Study of the Races. The Greek. syptian, Rom Roman, 
and others compared. Indian Heads. rhe frican 
wherein they differ. Influence of Food on Man. chreaia: 
tion of the Blood. Wh Stomach, Body, Brain, Soul. 
With the Pnymology of 1 in the Illustrated PurgNotoct- 
cat Journat for Ju Double No. 20 cents. New Vol. 
a ag go have it. Fow Ler & WELLS, No. 389 Broad 
way, N. 
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VOLUME SECOND. 


The second volume appears with changes and improve- 

ments. Every department in the 
LITERARY WORLD, 
including 
ART, MUSIC, DRAMA, AND SCIENCE, 
is fully provided for. It is believed that nothing in the shape 
of literary news can escape the vigilance of the men who 
are employed in the several departments. The one endea- 
vor of the publishers is to make the Rounp Tass the 
MOST COMPLETE WEEKLY PAPER in the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year (in advance) ak - + $4 
Six months, - ° . é ° ; > 
Three months, : . e : 1 
The retail price remains at ten cents. All leading news 
dealers will keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First-class advertisements are inserted at fixed rates, a8 
follows : 


Prsuisuers.—Eight cents a line. Six cents a line for repe- 
titlons. 

Oruers.—Ten cents a linc. Eight cents a line for repeti- 
tions. 

Advertisements should be handed in by Tuesday evening 
to make sure of insertion. 

Address all communications to 


THE BOUND TABLE, 


RSS 








uew.. Newsuren 
roadway, New York. 


Musical Boxes repaired. 


No. 116 Nassau strpet, N. ¥. 
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mpue GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


or 
$200,000,000. 


This Loan is authorized by Act of Congress of March 8, 
1964, which provides for its REDEMPTION IN COIN, at any 
period not less than teu. nor more than forty years from its 
date, at the pleasure of the Government. © 

Tntil its redemption, five per cent. interest is to be paid 
semi-annually IN COIN. 

Subscriptions to the Loan are received by the National 
Banks in United States Notes or in such currency or other 
fuiis as are taken by them on deposit at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Taxation adds from one 
to three per cent. per annum to its value. 

The Rate ef Interest on this loan, although but five per 
cent. in coin, is as much greater iu currency as the differ- 
ence between the market value of currency and gold. 

Asa rule, the five per cent. specie securities of all solvent 
governments are always par or above, and currency now 
funded in the National Loan will be worth its face in gold, 
besides paying a regular and liberal percentage to the 
holder. 

The Authorized Amount of this loan is Two Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollars. The amount of subscriptions reported to the 
Treasury at Washingtov, up to June 4, has been 


$67,017,850. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasurers at 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 


First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall street. 

Second National Bank of New York, 2x! st. and Broadway. 

Fourth National Bank of New Yerk, Nos. 27 and 29 Pine 
street. 

Fifth National Bank of New York, No, 338 Third ave. 

Sixth National Bank of New York, 6th ave. and Broadway. 

Ninth National Bank of New York, No. 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of New. York, No. 240 Broadway. 

Central National Bank of New York, No. 71 Duane st. 

National Exchange Bank of New York, No. 18¢ Greenwich 
street. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositories of Public moncy, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 


Depository Banks) will furnish farther information on appli- 
cation, and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


We are prepared to convert the U. 8. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with promptness 
and on favorable terms. 

Also buy and sell at market rates all kinds of Gevernment 
Securities, including 

U. 8. 520 Bonds, 

U. S. 7°30 Treasury Notes, 

VU. 8. 12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness, 

U. S. Quartermasters’ Checks, 

U. 8. Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes, 

U. 8. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 1881. 





Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected or pur- 
chased. 


U. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment of 
Bonds of this new Loan. 


VERMILYE & CO. 


REMOVAL. G 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
Highest Premium 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 








SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 172 Broadway (corner Maiden Lane), New York. Cash 
Capital, $400,000 ; Assets, February 1, 1864, $582,000. 
ferip Pividend, 1861 . 
vidend, 1862 ° 
Scrip Dividend, 1363 - : . : 
Policies entitled to participate receive 75 
of net Protits. Insures Buildings, 


60 per cent. 
60 per ceut. 


per cent. 


Rents, 
RINE RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, and CA 


GEO. ©. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 


free from all injurious qualities as 


erchandise, Furniture, 
Leases, against loss or damage by by and MA- 
S. 


MANE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broapway, New Yor. 


Cash Capital, : $300,000 00 
Assets, April 1,184, - - 912,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo or 
freight ; also against loss or damage by fire. 

If Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without 
incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. GoopripeGr, Secretary. 





pet FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE ! COFFEE!! 
THE 

EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 

No. 1544 READE strect (three doors from Greenwich street), 

N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


COFFEE!!! 





KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and steam- 
boats, the stewards say there isa saving of 50 per cent. 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutritions. 
The weak and infirm may use it at all times with impunity. 
The wite of Rey. W. Eaves, local minister of the M. E. 
church, Jersey City, who has not been able to use any 
cotlee for tifleen years, can use 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

three times a day without injury, it being entirely free from 
those properties that produce nervous excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Chambers street, says, “I 
have never known any Cotiee so healthful, nutritious, and 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

IT advise my patients to drink it universally, even those to 

whom I bave hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 

The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 

says: ‘I direct all the paticnts of our Institution to use 

exclusively 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 

and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 

church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 

“I bave used it uearly a year in my family, and find it 

produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in the 

case of all other Coffees. Itis exceedingly pleasant, and I 

cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their fami- 


es. 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop Baker, 
and many of the most distinguished clergymen and profes- 
sional men in the country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


No. 154 Reade street, New York, 
as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name of 
“Genuine East India Coffee,” ** Original East India Coffee,” 
etc., Pit forth by impostors to deceive the unwary. 

In 1 Ib. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 Ibs., for 
Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers generally. 
Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton street, H. 
B. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, No. 
91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 
Orders trom City and Country Grocers solicited, to whom 
a liberal discount will be made. 
Wholesale agents in Brooklyn, J. C. & D. D. Whitney, No. 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 29 Fulton st.; and 
sold by every retail grocer. 


BoOwWwryeER’s 


SPIKENARD OINTMENT 
Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 





Bones, Lumbago, etc., Uleers of the mouth, tongue, ete., 
and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 
form. 

But above all, its properties have been specially tested and 
found 
PILES, from which so many are, and OT pee ge helpless- 
ly suffering ; in tact it was in the en 


vretended to be invented, were useless, that the GRAN 
ISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. 
cure is within his grasp. 
pore * #rasP- _M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 
FLUSNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 


COUGH REMEDY. 








W 
Wa. A. Roort, Assistant Setrotary. 


“\ 


dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Jeints, Soreness of 


culiarly and miraculously beneficial in the cure of 
eavor to obtain a 


remedy for this painful and too common disease, and for 
which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto invented cs 


None now need sutfer, when so simple and so efficacious @ 


Wistar's BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY, 


One of the oldest and most reliable remedies in the world for 
COUGHS, COLDS. OOPING-COUGH, BRONCHITIS 
DIFFICULTY oF BREATHING ASTHMA, HOARSE. ’ 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP, oe 
And every affection of 
THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN CONSUMPTION. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


So general has the use of thisremedy become, and so popu- 
lar is it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its vir- 
tues. Its works speak for it, and find utterance in the abund- 
ant and voluntary testimony of the many who from long 
suffering and settled disease have by its use been restored to 
— vigor and health. gVe can present a mass of evi- 
ence in proof of our assertions, that 


CANNOT BE DISCREDITED. 


oo 


Important Testimony from Physicians. 





From S. THATCHER, M.D., of Hermon, N. Y. 
“ Wistar’s BatsaM or Witp Cuerry gives universal satis- 
faction. It seems to cure acough by | ing a) ] ing 
the lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, 
instead of drying up the cough and leaving the cause be- 
hind. Iconsider the Balsam as good as any, if not the best 
Cough Medicine with which I am acquainted." 

From W. B. LYNCH, M.D., of Auburn, N. Y. 

“T most cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Wistar’s 
Balsam. I have u' it in my family in Pulmonary Affec- 
tions, Coughs, and Colds, and esteem it a most valuable 
remedy, and have recominended it in various complaints of 
this nature with invariably happy results.” 
From H. D. MARTIN, M.D., of Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 


“Having used in my practice the last four years Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, with great success, I most cheerfully 
recommend it to those afflicted with obstinate Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, etc.” 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


From HON. JUDGE SPRAKER, of Canajoharie, N. Y., 
who would refuse to give his valuable and important testi- 
mony unless satistied that this remedy possesses all the 
merits claimed for it. 
“ This is to certify that myself and family have used Dr. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for several years, and that 
I take great pleasure in recommending it in preference to 
anything of the kind for the purposes for which it is intend- 

5 cases of Asthma, Phthisic, or Affection of the Throat, 
I have never met with anything equal to it.” 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
None genuine unless signed “I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 


For sale by J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
S. W. FOWLE & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
And by all Druggists. 





@TERLIN G's 


AMBROSIA FOR THE HAIR. 
CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about cighteen months ago, I com- 
menced using Steg.ine’s AMBrosia. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tonics, 
Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling’s Am- 
brosia, as since I commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
No. 498 Broadway, New York. 





We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. 

Dr. Sterling's Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning prema- 
turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 
different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 

It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
cure the disease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 

PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 


Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 





H. H. STERLING & CO. 
have established their manufactory of AMBROSIA at 
No. 121 Liberty street. 


readoun of use, day or night. as se Sely ae theory b 

whic’ roat an ung Cowpleinis can 

cured. ra prevent asking attenticn % long os of a DR. H. H. STERLING, 
cures, when local causes make almost all such complaints .. 

different in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be At No. 575 Broadway, 


and Asthmatic Complaints, Whoopivg Cough, and to all has opened 

Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end f 

in Consiwption. Testimonials from Physicians of the high- RECBPTION ROOMS 

on ply, and from invalids, can seen . m anal icine 
ce al e ‘or la tment o! 

° L NE LL, Proprietor, fer the examination and trea’ Soalp ° 





and also for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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Dp Vee NEW VOLUME of the POCKET SERIES|JUEETH LIKE PEARLS » 
er OF AND 
Just Pustisugp: FAVORITE STANDARD AUTHORS. BREATH OF SWEETNESS 
Sr LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. pera acta ar te 
of the FORMODENTA TOOTH PASTE, 


CHRISTIAN LABORS 
oF 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., L.L.D. 
BY FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


l6mo, cloth, price 90 centr. 
a 


CONTENTS: 

™Early'Life until his settlement at eee at 
Kilmany—Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow—His E Pa- 
rochial Labors in the Tron Church—Labors at St. John’s— 
Christian Labors at St. Andrew’s—Residence at Edinburgh 
—Church Extension—Origin and Establishment of the Free 
Church—Labors at the West Port—Personal Character— 
_Death—Conclusion. 

 3@> This work is not strictly a Life of Dr. Chalmers, but a 
Memoir of that particular phase of his character which was 
displayed in his Parochial and Philanthropic labors, and is 
designed specially to aid, by his precepts, example, and gen- 
eral principles of action, both ministers and private Chris- 
tians who are with him laboring to promote the best inter- 
ests of man. 








THE MEMORIAL HOUR, 

Or the Lord’s Supper in its relation to Doctrine and Life. 
By Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., author of “‘ Evening of Life,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 

Bar The design of this work is strictly devotional—to 
deepen in the hearts of its readers, with the divine blessing, 
a sense of the value of the Memorial Ordinance, and thus to 
rescue this precious rite from that formal and superstitious 
observance on the one hand and that careless and irreverent 
observance on the other, which are too common. 

CURISTIAN MEMORIALS OF THE WAR, 

4 mbracing Scenes and Incidents of Christian Bravery and 
Religious Faith in the Army. With Historical Notes. By 
Prof. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Light in Darkness ; or, Christ Discerned in his True Charac- 
» ter by a Unitarian. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A work of interest to all who, in darkness, are seeking the 
light of Evangelical truth. 


Geographical Studies. Translated from the German of 
Car] Ritter, by Rev. William L. Gage. With a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, and a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

A work of the greatest value and interest, presenting in 
brief compass the results of Prof. Ritter’s life. The sketch of 
his career and character, by Mr. Gage, will be found not the 
least interesting part of the book. 

The Story of My Career as Student of Freiburg and Jena, 
and Professor at Halle, Breslau, and Berlin. With Personal 
Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Schel- 
ling, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, Neander, and others. By 
Heinrich Steffens. Translated by Wm. L. Gage. 16mo, 
75 cenis. 

The chief interest of this delightful little work, which has 
received the warmest encomiums of the press, lies in the 
vivid recollection of such men as Tieck, Fichte, Schelling, 
Schiller, Neander, Humboldt, Goethe, and others, and of Unt. 
versity life in Germany. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


PuIS DAY PUBLISHED. 





7,000 COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE! 


JOHN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER § 
(Successor to M. Doo.apy,) 


{No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


MACARIA. 


A New Novel, by Aucusta J. Evans, author of “ Beulah,” 
“Inez,” ete. 


The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new 
book by the author of *‘ Beulah” sufficient to insure the 
largest advance orders of any novel of the season. ‘‘ Maca- 
ria” is a novel of great power, fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the author. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and booksellers should send early to secure first 
copies. 


One volume, 12mo, 550 pages, price $1 0.§ 





“[NSTINCTAND REASON.”—What 
Learned men say. What says Phrenology? The 





1 vol. 32mo, elegantly printed on fine tinted paper. 


$1 25 
- 18 
“It is hardly necessary for us to speak in praise of the ‘Tales 
from Shakespeare.’ For many years the work has been a 
favorite with the lovers of literature, both on account of the 
author's deep appreciation of the subject and for the felicity 
of its narrative style.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Uniform with the above, 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
1 vol. 32mo. 


Vellum cloth, gilttop, - - - - 
Half-morocco Roxburgh,- - - 








The conveni and eleg of the Pocket Series, with 

the remarkable clearness of their type, render them particu- 

larly desirable to travelers or others desiring a handy and 

at the same time choice edition. 

FRANK H. DODD, 
No. 506 Broadway. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 





Now READY. 


SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


BY REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D.D. 





The publisher is Any oy in being able, after a delay of a 
few weeks, to make the above announcement. The work 
contains two hundred and ninety-six pages of hymns and 
tunes, including not a few of those tried an pular 
= ces which have long been favorites in the ay meet- 
ng the Sunday-school, and 4 the family altar, together 

h eleven chants. The book is a gem of exesilone ve, and 
can hardly fail of meeting a reo pone? in every church 
of our common Lord throughout the land. 


Dr. Kirk, in his introduction, very wuty remarks, “the 
work wil sifted tune-book, 
containing only r the best airs of larger volumes, t ether 
with e ymns for social and family 
worship.” To this it may be added that the selections of 
both hymns and tunes is everything thatcan well be needed 








in the temples of God's pra‘ beautifully printed, on 
fine paper, in large clear type—is compact and portable in 
size, substantially bound in cloth, and gold lettered. 


For variety of subjects and excellence of music, for conve- 
nience of size and reference, and, above all, for adaptation 
to the service of God in song, it will, it is believed, stand far 
in advance of anything that can be found in the market. A 
. y will be sent prepaid, on sooaes ® of the price. Please 

er one trom the publisher, and jna ge of its merits by a 
critical _, careful examination. If the work does not 
fully the expectations of the party ordering it, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Price 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, Sunday-school Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEARLY READY—A NEW WORK, 





By the Author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
THE EARLY DAWN; 
oR, 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

To be published in uniform size and style with the editions 
of ‘‘Cotta Family.” Much resembling this in its peculiar at 
tractions of authorship, and associated with a period of his. 


tory replete with interest, this new production will deserve 
the warmest welcome that can be given it. 


Ready this Week, 


A FINE EDITION OF 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
Crown 8vo, price $2. 


Printed on laid-tinted paper, illustrated from original de- 
signs, bound in new and beautiful style, this edition, of one 
of the most popular books of the season, will be in every 
way a highly attractive volume. 





Elegantly put up in China Jars, 60 cents each. 


CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 





Vicor OF MIND AND BODY. ® 
CASWELL, MACK & CO.’S 


FERRO-PHOSPHORATED ELIXIR OF 
CALISAYA BARK 


will give Color and Animation to the countenance, and 
elasticity and vigor to the step. Especially is it needed to 
secure against the debility of the hot weather. 

Sole Manufacturers and Proprictors, 


CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 





MPHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR JULY, 1864. 





The July number is now ready. This ss the first number of 


THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 


The publishers design to mane the new volume of the 
ATLANTIC equal in every ct to its  poodecnanans, The 
same staff of writers wil ‘contin nue to lend interest and value 
to its pages. As an earnest of their intention to maintain 
the high standard of the Magazine, the publishers would 
direct attention to the July number, with its extraordinary 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Iienry W. Loncretiow, 
Ratrn Watpo Emerson, 
Louis AGassiz, 

Donatp G. MITCHELL, 
Ga Hamittox, 

Davip A. Wasson, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Witiiam CuLien Bryant, 
Oviver WENDELL Hovmes, 
Harriet Beecner Stowe, 
Harriet E. Prescott, 
Fitz Huex Lupwow, 
Grorce 8. LaneG, Francis WILLIAMS, 
C. C. Corriy (“* Carleton,”’) G. ReYno.ps, 

The Author of “ Life in the Iron Mills.” 


Contents of the July Number : 


The Wife's Story. 

Palingenesis. 

Glorying in the Goad. 

Saadi. 

The Return of the Birds. 
Wet-weather Work. 

Mexico. 

The Rim. Part III. Conclusion. 
Watching. 

On Horseback into Oregon. 

Ice Period in America. 

House and Home Papers. 
Hawthorne. 

A Scene from the Dolliver Romance. 
In Memory of J. W. and R. W. 
Currency. 

Meyerbeer. 

The May Campaign in Virginia. 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 


Among the features of the number are three to which the 
publishers teel warranted in directing special attention— 

“The Scene from the Dolliver Romance,’ Hawthorne's 
untinished novel, the important and timely “ House and 
Home Paper,” by Mrs. Stowe, upon American Manutactures 
for American Women, and the resume by “ Carleton" of Gen. 
Grants Virginia Campaign. 





Teraus.—The subscri| 


tion price of the Atxantic is $3 pe 
ear, in advance. Su 


riptions may begin with any aun. 
must in all cases be paid at the office where it is received. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
No. 135 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 





Firtn jae Hore, 
New York, Ma: May, 1864. 
ENTLEMEN : 

You will pusely never regret any patronage you may 
bestow upon Messrs. DEAN & FISK, in the way of books 
ot stationery. 

We would most cheerfully eeuomenend this house to the 
confidence of any of our hotel frien 
HITCHCOCK, DARLING co., 
roprietors of Fitth-avenue Hotel. 
a. DEAN & FISK. No. 11 Ann street, New York, 
cial agents for the Boston Review, Hunt's Merchants’ 
azine, -“ other pubticatons. 
Wagan . A. FISK, late of 


DEAN, late of 
“Scientific American.” 


Adams,.Express. 
was MAP OF RICHMOND, 





and surrounding country, showing 
REBEL FORTIFICATIONS, 
From the Jatest and most authentic one mers compiled and 


Human Head, compa with the Gorilla. The one three drawn by Charles Scholl. Price 30 ce 
stories high, with a sky-light ; the other, only a basemen This da: eed b; 
and Horses; w at constitutes | Our regular edition as usual. yp y 
the difference between man and animal ; and “ Instinct and i D. VAN NOSTRAND 
Reason ;” given in n the “ July Double No. Illustrated Phren , ee v 
Vilsme ral ;” cents by first post or $2 a year. New M. W. DODD, No. 192 Broadway. 
0 0. $89 Broadway, New York. , ‘ No. 506 Broadway, New York, Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 











Published by H. E. and C. H. Swaxramn, No. 116 Nassau street ;and printed by Paair & Co., No. 11 Frankfort street. New York, Saturday, June 25, 1864. 


Reduction to Clubs. The postage on the ATLantiC: 
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